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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Forgot Me Not; a Christmas and New Year's 
resent for 1827. Edited by Freveric 
SHoBERL. pp.430. London. Ackermann. 


Turs is indeed a work ‘ appealing, by the 
magic of its name, to gentle feelings and 
affections, —a name on and about which 
any one, endued with the least fancy and 
sensibility, could write for ever,—a name 
which has already formed an attractive theme 
for prose writers and for poets—which has 
animated the impassioned spirit of Landon, 
and awakened the devotional tenderness of 
Barton; and which, in the present volume, 
receives new tributes even more brilliant than 
the old. We allude, in the first instance, to 
an exquisite engraving (the second in the vo- 
lume,) by E. Finden, from a design by R. 
Westall, which is called Love’s Motto, and 
is thus described by Miss Landon :— 


‘upon the grass, 

Fresh as his new sprung feelings, kneels a 
youth, 

While through the green bough of the shadowy 
beech 

The sunshine falls like rain-drops, and, behind, 

On a bright cloud, whose purple hue has 
caught 

Its lustre from his wings, the boy-god floats — 

He whose sway is of smiles and sighs and tears, 

And yet whose rule is iron; he has lent 

A golden arrow from his quiver’s store, 

And the youth’s eager hand has on the bark 

Carved these so geutle words, ‘FORGET ME 
NOT - ’ 

And, in the second place, we allude to a 

charming little poem, by Mr. W. IH. Harri- 

son, from which (regretting our inability to 

do more,) we quote two stanzas :— 


‘When man's vain beart is swoln with pride, 
And his haughty lip is curl’d, 
And from the scorner’s seat he smiles 
Contempt upon the world; 
Where glitter crowns and coronets, 
Like stars that gem the skies, 
And Flattery's incense rises thick, 
To blind a monarch’s eyes ; 
Where the courtier’s tongue with facile lie 
A royal ear beguiles ; 
Where suitors live on promises, 
And sycophants on smiles ; 
Where each, as in a theatre, 
Is made to play his part ; 
Where the diadem hides a troubled brow, 
And the star an aching heart : 
There, even there, mid pomp and pow'r 
P Is oft a voice that calls 
Forget me not,” in thunder, 
Throughout the palace halls. 


‘Orin the house of banqueting, 
Where the madd’ning bowl is flush, 
And the shameless ribald boasts of deeds 
For which his cheek should blush : 








Where from the oft-drain‘’d goblet’s brim 
The eye of mirth is lit ; 

Where the cold conceits of a trifle:’s brain 
Pass for the coin of wit; 

Where Flattery sues to woman's ear, 
And tells his tale again, 

And Beauty smiles upon things so mean, 
We blush to call them men ; 

Where "tis sad to hear the flippant tongue 
Apply its hackney'd arts ;— 

Oh, their heads would be the hollowest things 
But for their hollow hearts! 

But, hist! the reveller’s shout is still’d, 
The song, the Jest forgot ; 

The hair is snapp’d, the sword descends, 
With a dread “ Forget me not!”’” 

Having been thus, for the thousandth time, 
led to muse for awhile upon the simple sweet- 
ness and appropriate comprehensiveness of 
the title of Mr. Ackermann’s elegent annual, 
let us now endeavour to afford all the friends 
and lovers who peruse our pages, some idea 
of the volume itself. The name of Mr. Ack- 
ermann is a sufficient guarantee for every 
thing in the shape of exterior elegance; and 
as respects this essential quality, it will, we 
are sure, be sufficiently reeommendatory to 
say, that the present volume is fully equal to 
its predecessors. There are thirteen graphic 
embellishments, all from original d signs, 
made expressly for the Forget Me Not, and 
uniting the distinguished talents of Westall, 
Corbould, Fradelle, Owen, Prout, Hills, Por- 
ter, Ileath, the Findens, Le Keux, Warren, 
Freebairn, and Smart. The subjects are 
tastefully chosen, and include Dover, (from 
a design by S. Owen,) the Castle of Chillon, 
the Place and Church of St. Mark, and the 
Sepulchral Monument at Verona, all of which 
are distinguished by very superior ability. Of 
Love’s Motto we have already spoken; the 
Mother’s Grave and First Love are equally 
delightful; Maria de Torquemada taking the 
Veil, Sir Roger de Coverley in Love, and 
Love and Duty—an engraving by C. Heath, 
from a design by H. Corbould, are also ex- 
tremely creditable to the talents of their re- 
spective artists. Of the Stag we can say no- 
thing very commendatory, but of the remain- 
ing two plates—the Princess Elizabeth at 
Woodstock, and the Escape of Mary Queen 
of Scots from Lochleven Castle, we know 
not how to speak in terms of adequate com- 
mendation. Of the literary attractions of this 
volume, the editor is well warranted in 
speaking boldly; they are certainly of a far 
higher order than those of preceding years, 
and will doubtless at once secure and extend 
its popularity. The pens of Hemans, Mit- 
ford—(one of the sweetest and most variously- 
gifted female writers of the day,) Landon, 
and other talented ladies, have been employ- 
ed, to increase the lustre of the volume; 
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whilst Croly, H. Neele, Bowring, Bernard 
Barton, T. Hood, Alexander Balfour—(the 
able and amiable author of Characters omit- 
ted in Crabbe’s Parish Register,) Delta, Pol- 
whele, Booker, Bird, Henry Brandreth, jun., 
David Lindsay, D. 1. Richardson, &c.,’ 
with brilliant poetry and amusing prose, com- 
plete the attractions of this beautiful little pre- 
sent. 

The editor with much propriety invites at- 
tention to the poetic power displayed on this 
occasion; and from this department we must 
in fairness make our first quotations. From 
a Dirge, by the Rev. G. Croly, we extract 
the opening stanzas, as .exhibiting much of 


that poet’s peculiar strength and pathos :— 


‘+ Earth to earth, and dust to dust!" 
Here the evil and the just, 
Here the youthful and the old, 
Here the fearful and the bold, 
Here the matron and the maid 
In one silent bed are laid ; 
Here the vassal and the king 
Side by side lie withering ; 
Here the sword and sceptre rust— 
“¢ Earth to earth, and dust to dust |” 

‘ Age on age sliall roll along 
O'er this pale and mighty throng ; 
Those that wept them, those that weep, 
All shall with these sleepers sleep. 
Brothers, sisters of the worm, 
Summer’s sun or winter's storm, 
Song of peace or battle’s roar, 
Ne’er shall break their slumbers mofe. 
Death shall keep his sullen trust— 


> 


“ Earth to earth, and dust to dust. 
‘But a day is coming fast, 

Earth, thy mightiest and thy Jast ! 
It shall come in feat and wonder, 
Heralded by trump and thunder ; 
It shall come in strife and toil, 

It shall come in blood and spoil, 
It shall come in ewpire’s groans, 
Burning temples, trampled thrones : 
Then, Ambition, rue thy lust!— 

“ Faith to earth, and dust to dust!"’ 


ver: we quote the last:— 
‘ Rocks of my country! let the cloud 
Your crested heights array : 
And rise ye like a fortress proud, 
Above the surge aud spray * 
‘My spirit greets you as ye stand, 
Breasting the billow’s foam ; 
Oh, thus for ever guard the land, 
The sever'd land of home? 
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Mr. Croly contributes some seven or eight 
poems, besides the Dirge, to which we may, 
perhaps, take some future opportunity of re- 

ferring, though we are sorry to say they do 
| not, taken altogether, add greatly to the re- 
putation of the reverend bard. Mrs. He- 
mans, whose pure and holy touch turns all 
things into light and loveliness, supplies 
Night-blowing Flowers and The Cliffs of Do- 
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‘] have left sunny skies behind 
Lighting up classic ‘shrines, 
And music in the southern wind, 
And sunshine on the vines. 
‘ The breathings of the myrtle flowers 
Have floated o'er my way, 
The pilgtim’s voice at vesper hours 
Hath sooth'd me with its lay. 
‘The isles of Greece, the hilis of Spain, 
The purple heavens of Rome— 
Yes, all are glorious ; yet again 
[ bless thee, land of home! 
‘ For thine the Sabbath peace, my land ; 
And thine the guarded hearth ; 
And thine the dead, the noble band 
That make thee holy earth. 
‘ Their voices meet me in thy breeze; 
Their steps are on thy plains; 
Their names, by old majestic trees, 
Are whisper’d round thy fanes : 
‘Their blood hath mingled witb the tide 
Of thine exulting sea ;— 
Ob, be it still a joy, a pride, 
To live and die for thee! | 

The prose contributions are, upon the } 

whole, respectable; with here and there an 
article claiming even higher praise. Among 
the latter are Grace Neville, a village sketch, 
full of the life, character, vivacity, and heau- 
ty, which are inseparable from Muss Mitford's 
pen; The Comet, a cleverly-conceived and 
well-told story, by Mr. H. Neele; and The 
Three Damsels, a Tale of Halloween, by Da- 
id Lindsay. Mrs. Bowditch, the author of 
The Duke of Mantua, and Miss Emma Ro- 
berts, are also successful contributors to this 
department of the work ; and we should re- 
gret our inability to present our readers with 
specimens of the inventive skill of the au- 
thors we have named, if it were not for the 
consoling certainty that few among them 
will be long without the volume in which 
such varied talents are displayed. Without 
pledging ourselves to recur to this charming 
miscellany, we must, for the present, content 
ourselves with extracting a lively and inter- 
esting account of A Visit to Chillon:— 

‘ Leaving the beautiful village of Montreux, 
a sudden turn in the road, which 1s bordered 
next the lake by chesnut and walnut-trees, 
and, on the other hand, by the verdant walls 
of the Dent de Jaman, brought us in sight of 
the Castle of Chillon, standing, as Rousseau 
says, “sur un rocher qui forme une presq’ 
isle, et autour duquel j'ai vu sonder a plus 
de cent cinguante brasses, qui font pres de 
huit cens pieds, sans trouver le fond. C'est 
ia que fut deténu'six ans prisonnier Trangois 
Bonnrivard, pricur de St. Victor, homme d’un 
mcrite rare, d’une droiture et d'une furmeté 
& toute épreuve, ami de Ja hberté quoique 
Savoyard, et tolerant quoique prctre.’’— 
Ladi uvelle Heloise, Vi. 9.) 

‘The appearance of the castle from the 
Vevay side is parucularly neat. Towards 
the lake it presents a high wall, rising from 

the water, and surmounted with two-sloping 
gable-roofs: on the land-side you see four 
and over all rises a rec- 
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the left, rise very rich woods, which climb 
even to the summits of the steep limestone 
rocks, that form the walls of the great basin 
of the lake. Beyond, a little to the right, 
are seen the tapering spire of Villeneuve, the 
mouths of the Rhone, and the entrance to 
the fertile though narrow country of the Val- 
lais, — between which and the castle are 
many pretty buildings scattered here and 
there along the edge of the lake, like so 
many nests of love in the beautiful groves 
that surround them. These have much the 
appearance of those sweet little retreats which 
the sinuous shores of Winandermere afford, 
and remind one, when due allowance is made 
for the change of climate, the style of the 
architecture, and the greater proportions of 
the scenery, of those delicious nooks where 
Brathay, Clappersgate, Dove’s-nest, and Low- 
wood, have claimed dominion over the fancy 
of the stranger. The entrance to the Castle 
of Chilon is by a strong drawbridge, upon 
which are erected guard-rooms for the sol- 
diers of the canton, who keep constant guard, 
in their neat uniforms of blue and grey. 
Passing this bridge, you enter, though a lofty 
yrateway, a small court; on the right of which 
is a covered space, used for fuel, where there 
is a spring of sweet clear water, flowing 
through a brass gun-barrel, as 1s common in 
various parts of Switzerland, (the barrel be- 
ing sometimes passed through atree.) Op- 
posite to the entrance, you see the inhabited 
part of this massy pile, the inmates of which 
seem to have a great antipathy to the use of 
gardening tools, as the grass grows to a tole- 
rable height on the ¢wo stone steps which 
lead to the huge black door of this incarce- 
rating mansion. Close to this door, to the 
left of it as you advance, down three steps, 
rather more free from weeds, (owing tv the 
constant wear of English feet,) you enter a 
doorway, which seems to offer access to an 
old potatoe-house, or cellar. 

‘The janitor is an ancient dame, short as 
to one leg, and long as to the rest of her 
body; with a face furrowed like the hills 
about her, and as stormy in appearance as 
the passes of the Gemmi. One may easily 
imagine, without any great stretch of the in- 
ventive faculties, that, if the tenderer part of 
the domestics of this hospitable place, in the 
nineteenth century, bears such a preposses- 
sing appearance, poor Bonnivard had no 
very pleasant sojourn here. This dear Dul- 
side you with all the airs of an experienced 
gaoler. you enter the secret chambers of Chil- 
lon. First proceeding through a narrow pas- 
sage, the doors of which are well ironed, you 
enter a room which now contains cheeses, 
but which once was inhabited. Afterwards, 
throuch a double doorway, you pass along a 
short corridor, to the right and left of which 
are dark, dirty dungeons, guarded by massy 
doors of ocak and iron, behind which are 
many memorials of the ages which were 
as dark as these gloomy recesses. On one 
side you see a great black beam, time-worn 
and crumbling, over which many hundreds 
of miserable beings have been suspended in 
the miseries of death ; in a vault on the other 
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wheel, whose strength and construction car 
back the mind to the times when, by re 
wheels as these, the martyrs were carried to 
Heaven. Groping your way past the accu. 
mulated heaps of dust and rubbish, a doubly- 
guarded entrance, (for, like our universit 
hermits, the inmates of these dens had a 
“ sporting-door”’) introduces you at once to 
the be-praised and be-sung abode of Bon. 
nivard, whose quarters seem to have been 
the most stately in this side of the dungeons, 
although as little likely to afford permanent 
Satisfaction to the lodger as any state apart- 
ments ever visited. 
‘There are seven pillars of Gothic mould 

In Chillon’s dungeons deep and old; 

There are seven columns, massy and gray, 

Dim with a dull impassioned ray, 

A sunbeam which hath lostits way, 

And through the crevice and the cleft 

Of the thick wall is fallen and left, 

Creeping o’er the floor so damp, 

Like a marsh’s meteor-lamp ; 

And in each pillar there is a ring, 

And in each ring there is a chain.” 

‘ This is an excellent and complete catalogue 
of the household furniture of poor Bonnivard, 
only overcharged according to the license of 
poets and appraisers: for ‘in each pillar’ 
there is not a ring; nor “ in each ring” is 
there a chain. Only in one is there a ring— 
and only near one is a chain—and that is 
evidently a boat-chain, which has been fished 
up from the lost anchor of some pleasure- 
vessel beneath the castle walls. It is quite 
right in Walter Scott to put the Grames into 
chains of linked gold, but for my Lord Byron, 
the free in thought, and the strong in fancy, 
to have supposed the leg of a martyr to be 
held by such a rusty thread of iron, is almost 
as absurd as the grave relation of the lady-in- 
waiting, touching the durance of ‘* Monsteur 
Bonnivard.” Bad enough, however, was the 
lot of the poor prior. Poetry passing for 
nothing—in plain prose, he was not to be 
envied. One long narrow chamber was all 
the space he had, chained or unchained ; one 
side and one end of his cell being the native 
rock, a damp, cold, desolate limestone ; tlie 
other wall of rough blocks of unhewn stone, 
pierced by two or three narrow loopholes, 
above the ordinary chin-measurement of man, 
where a chance moon-beam comes in by 
night, and a stray sun-beam by day: where 
the spiders weave their silken nets, and the 
noise of the ‘* massy waters’’ that ‘ meet 
and flow” a “thousand feet in depth below,’ 
and the winter’s spray, and the winds of De- 
cember, come in to cheer the ‘ sea of stag- 
nant idleness,” which bears onward to his 
slow delivery from thraldom, or from life, 
the miserable captive who lingers in solitude 
and sorrow. 

‘That in ancient times state prisoners were 
actually immured here there can be no doubt; 
for though there be no records on the walls, 
such as startle the stranger in the chambers 
of the public prisons at Venice, yet there are 
marks upon the floor of solitary pacings t 
and fro, which no one can for an instant mis 
believe; so that there is no fable in these 
sweet lines :-— 





“6 my broken chain 
With links unfastened did remain; 
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And it was liberty to stride 

Along my cell, from side to side, 

And up and down, and then athwait, 
And tread it over every part 5 

And round the pillars one by one, 
Returning where my walk begun.” 


‘Nor is the following emphatic apostrophe 


untrue— 
*;Chillon! thy prison is a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar—for "twas trod 
Until his very steps have left a trace 

Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 
By Bonnivard ! May none those marks efface, 

For they appeal fiom tyranny to God! 

‘ But however this may be, there is a memo- 

rial in this place which cannot fail of proving 

a source of interest to an Englishman, even 

if it is not, as many imagine it not to be, 
enuine. 

‘Cut deeply into the soft stone of one of 
the seven pillars, is the name of that extraor- 
dinary being whose mighty genius might 
have immortalised him, had not the halo of 
its brightness been obscured by clouds of 
doubt and depravity ; who, nevertheless, has 
found a home in the memories of all who 
have heart and head enough to feel and un- 
derstand the magic of his melody, and who, 
n spite of the veil which he has thrown 
across the freedom of his better nature, must 
yet shine forth noble amongst the noble. 

‘The great poet has left a memorial of his 
visit to the dungeon in an inscription, or ra- 
ther incision, on one of the pillars; a fac- 
simile of which epigraph, as accurately as 
it could be copied, here followeth— 

BYRON 
181g 

‘Since this date the pillar has been lite- 
rally covered with pencil-marks, the auto- 
graphs of ten thousand strangers; many of 
them known to Fame, and some obscure as 
the illegible marks which now remain of their 
enthusiasm. By the pillar stands a board, 
on which is pasted a written history in 
French of the dungeon and its inmates; and 
on this a Mr. Wheelwright has stated, for the 
benefit of half the world, and the surprise of 
the remainder, that he read The Prisoner of 
Chillon all through, within the prison walls : 
the recommendation of which practice is less 
objectionable than the defacing of the neat 
French narrative by his unseemly scrawl. It 
ls absurd, perhaps, to laugh at the tolerable 
enthusiasm of Mr. W. when we followed his 
advice; added another name or two to this 
dungeon tripos; smuggled away a slice of the 
wall; paced “up and down” and “ round 
the pillars,” in reverence of the hero and the 
bard : copied the five letters above named ; 
marked down the more prominent of the or- 
fans on the frontispiece and occiput of our 
attendant Naiad ; and passed from gloom 
to daylight, without feeling the scene “a 
second home,” examining and noting in a 
sketch-book the outward masonry and sur- 
rounding scenery of ‘‘ Chillon’s snow-white 
battlement.” 

“M. Simond, in his very interesting and 
agreeable Voyage en Suisse, (vol. i. p. 286,) 
as stated that in a corner there is another 
ungeon of about ten feet square, whence 

‘ prisoner once attempted to escape by a 
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breach in the wall, but having been taken, 
he was, after a long confinement, put to 
death. He had covered the walls of his nar- 
row cell with historical designs in the manner 
of Peruguino, from which one may learn the 
epoch of his imprisonment. 

‘The words ** Liberté et Patrie,”” the motto 
of the canton de Vaud, with the date 1815, 
are in large letters on the facade of the prison 
next thelake. ‘‘ Je ne saurais m’empécher,” 
says M. Simond, “ lorsque je rencontre ces 
mots 1a ainsi affichés, de soup¢onner qu'il ya 
fort peu de l'une, et que l'autre court quelque 
danger. C'est dommage que le canton de 
Vaud, qui certainement fait exception a la 
régle, ait ainsi repris, en 1815, le style de 
1793.” 

‘The Chateau de Chillon was, till the year 
1733, the residence of the bailiffs of Vevay ; 
since that time it has only been inhabited by 
a steward. It contains some good rooms, 
three courts, besides galleries, balconies, &c. 
Formerly it must have been a place of some 
note, and before the invention of fire-arms 
impregnable—the mountains descending to 
the lake very abruptly, and the castle com- 
pletely guarding the narrow passway with its 
unsealable walls. When the Bernois con- 
quered the Pays de Vaud, this place and 
Yverdun alone offered any considerable re- 
sistance. Lord Byron, in his notes to The 
Prisoner of Chillon, has given some interest- 
ing particulars of Bonnivard, to which the 
reader may be referred for further information 
on the subject.’ 


Honor O'Hara; a Novel. By Miss A. M. 
Porter. In 3 vols. 12mo. pp. 1389. 
London, 1826, Longman and Co. 





OF the two fair sister novelists, we have ever 
been admirers. The martial style of Jane, in 
her gallantly-told narratives, has often claim- 
ed with us considerable interest. Her Scot- 
tish Chiefs, although in some portions over- 
wrought, is a romance honouring any pen; 
nor can the privations under which the noble 
Thaddeus of Warsaw laboured be perused 
without exciting a compassionate sympathy. 
Thus much of praise can we unalloyedly 
give; but her Pastor’s Fire-side is merely a 
tissue of state intrigue and diplomacy; and 
her later publication, Duke Christian, borders 
very much on the same dry, and, except to 
politicians, uninteresting themes. We have 
digressed so far for the purpose of mak- 
ine a brief estimate of the talents of each. 
Miss A. M. Porter, the author of the work 
before us, has exceeded her sister in the num- 
ber of her productions. With a pleasing 
style, succinct method of detail, interesting 
incidents, and well-chosen subjects, she has 
acquired a fame almost equal to the renown 
of Jane. Iler Don Sebastian, Knight of St, 
John, and several of h-r earlier publications, 
evince ability honourable to this talented fa- 
mily, and to female authorship in general. 
But the falling off which has lately been so 
palpable in her relative, has even in a greater 
degree extended to her: and with the excep- 
tion of a sweetly-written history, called 
Jeannie Halliday, in Tales round a Winter 
Hearth, she has written nothing worthy of 
Honor O'Llara does not 
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in the least redeem its author from the charge 
we have honestly stated; and although we 
shall leniently blame, we mourn that we can- 
not praise. In her preface, Miss A. M. Por- 
ter observes that the first volume was written 
three years ago, and laid aside in consequence 
of a temporary loss of sight. We can say 
that, faulty as the three are, the first is evi- 
dently worth the othertwo. But it is time we 
introduce to the reader the heroine of this no- 
vel, previously to which we shall give the 
opening of the work :— 

‘ At the upper end of a straggling village, 
hanging on a steep hill’s side, in the Noth 
of England, stood an old tumble down rec- 
tory : its walls had once been white-washed ; 
but, like a dirty fair face, only looked more 
unseemly, from sundry patches of lime star- 
ing here and there, through gaps in its crust 
of weather-stains. 

‘In times past, a waving mixture of ivies 
and jessamines, had increased the pictu- 
resqueness of its gable-ends, and clust:rirg 
chimnies; but these vegetable hangings hav- 
ing a trick of harbouring birds and insects, 
a certain ruler in the mansion, tore away, 
with a strong hand, the ivy and jessamine of 
twenty years’ growth. So now, the sole re- 
maining testimonial of former ornament, was 
but the root of the ivy ; which being of great 
thickness, and sawed to the ground, served 
as an occasional standing place for a broken- 
spouted watering-pot; which oftener lay co- 
vered with dirt, as well as bruises, (a most 
unsightly spectacle,) just under the parlour 
window. 

‘Close by this degraded spot, a worm- 
eaten gate swinging on one hinge, and kept 
fast by a bit of rope passed through a hole 
and siung over a nail, opened into a forlorn 
space, once known by the name of the gar- 
den, now jointly occupied by pigs and pota- 
toes. The stumps of two or three decayed 
apple-trees, and the stem of one living wine- 
sour plum, appeared above the potatoe-tops, 
end served for rubbing-posts to the hogs ; 
but, saving these wretched memorials of bet- 
ter days, not a shrub, not a flower remained, 
to mark— 

««¢ Where a garden had been.” 

‘To the left of this delectable spot lay a 
little plashy close, called the farmyard ; where 
a stable, a pigsty, a dunghill, and heaps of 
puddly straw, were all huddled together into 
so many floating islands, divided by different 
channels of wet and mire. A few draggle- 
tailed fowls,—* a toothless mastiff bitch,” — 
a lean Alderney cow,—a wall-eyed cart- 
horse, and thirteen pigs, (when they chose 
to transfer their fragrant persons from the 
garden to the sky,) made up the compliment 
of living furniture in the farm-yard.’ 

This house was inhabited by Mr. Mere- 
dith, (the incumbent,) his wife, and his niece, 
together with three servants: the delineation 
of character, at this portion of Honor O’Hara, 
is excellently displayed. Mr. Meredith is 
represented as a meek man, wholly engrossed 
with the study and duties of the divine reli- 
gion of which he was a minister—his wife, 
as a coarse slovenly woman, whose only at- 
tainments are, a propensity of scolding those 
below her in station, lording it over her mild 
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husband, and a stentorian vulgar voice, in | she was looking when met ina fresh morning, 
the exercise of which she had acquired, from | running over the hills with her hat half blown 


long practice, great facility :— 

‘ But who was Honor O'llara? 
phan niece of Mr. Meredith: his only sister 
had married an Irish officer—she died in 
giving Honoria birth; the regiment was 
quartered in’ Ireland when this sad event 
took place, and the motherless babe was 


r ‘ 
The Or- 


off her head, all her locks scattered, and her 
cloak escaping from her laughing struggle to 


keep it folded round her, She never thought 


a 


committed to the kindness of Major O’Hara’s | 


aunt. Jlonoria remained with her, till death 
(which meanwhile robbed her of her father) 
removed the good old maiden from earth ; 
and Honoria was then left with sixteen-hun- 
dred pounds in the funds, and abundance of 
Irish pride in her heart. The orphan of his 
sister naturally tell now to the share of the 
Reverend Mr. Meredith, his richer brother 
being married and resident in India: and 
as Hlonoria’s little fortune could supply her 
with pocket money, clothe herself, and pay 
the wages and board of the faithful nurse 
who would not be separated from her, even 
his kindless wife could not oppose her recep- 
tion under the roof of her husband. The 
orphan had now been their inmate two years. 

‘Honoria was just at that April time of 
life, and of that April temper; which vibrates 
between smiles and tears; a romantic heart 
and a gay humour: which was to predotmi- 
naie in the woman, events alone could de- 
cide. At seventcen she was a curious mix- 
ture of giddiness and sensibility—of proud 
potions and active humility.’ 

The subsequent description of our heroine 
isin good style, as, in fact, 1s a great portion 
of the first volume :— 

‘The beautiful Lfonor O'Hara, as she was 
styled in Ballyzarry, was not however strict- 


~ 





! 
{ 


it might look ineleeant when she sat down 
on some three lezeed stool at the foot of a 
village coody.—her elbow on her knees,— 
her hand crushing half the ringlets of her 
hair over one side of her glowing face,—and 
‘vhile loosening the knotted handkerchief 
from her throat, gazing up in the face ef her 
companion, asking some favourite legend of 
the Cheviots. 

‘She never thought how she was looking 
at those times: and yet more than once her 


figure, thus accidentally seen by wandering | 


sons of genius, was transferred to the sketch- 
book of the painter, and the tablets of the 
poet.’ 

In the young heart of this playful daughter 
of nature, is a love of romance, and a desire 


tefbecoming at least a princess; these, for the 


| 


’ 
' 
| 
j 
{ 


| next two years of her life, have more than 


due influence over her thoughts, and cause 
her to be blind to the many virtues of a Cap- 
tain Fitz-Arthur, son of Sir Everard, a baro- 
net of an ancient family, inhabiting a fine old 


| mansion in the vicinity of Edenfell:—— 





—— 


a“ : ‘eT 
ly worthy of that title; hers was that kind | 
of face in which the light, the roses, the pic- | 


turesque varying of countenance and com- | 


plexion peculiar to unbroken youth, passed 
admirably for beauty. Her features were 
sottiy moulded, and in harmony with each 
other: that was all their merit. There was, 
however, a wild brightness in her large black 
eyes—a glitteron her teeth—and a peachy 
richness in the colouring of her cheek, which 
the gipsy darkness of her clear smooth skin 
seemed intended to heighten in effect. <A 
painter, certainly, would not have called her 
beautiful; though he might have given his 


| 


| 


best picture for the privilege of making what | 


is termed studies of her. 
‘ wate & , ae . ° 
Honoria’s figure, too, was charming ;— 
habituated, in her own careless country, to 
that happy indifierence about dress, which, 


— 


‘ ~ | 
remote from slovenliness, leaves the tigure to | 


its own easy form and motion; while other | 


ladies were laced within an inch of their 
lives, unable to bend in any other fashion 
than that of a jointed doll, she was seen 
swaying about like a young larch, as the 
breezes of youth and gaiety impelled. Na- 
ture, indeed, had so exquisitely defined the 
swell and slenderness of the slight waist 
and rounded form, that no covering, however 
ill-made, could disguise their proportions,— 
none enhance their loveliness. 

‘ }lonoria was singularly graceful: possi- 
bly from the very freedom of dress and move- 


’ ~ , , 
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‘A stately portico, with the family arms 
above it, finely cut in stone, surmounted by 
peaceful emblems, and martial trophies, gave 
dignity to its appearance. The entrance was 
at the extremity of one of the wings, to which 
a broad and branching avenue of enormous 
walnut trees conducted from the ordinary 
road. 

‘In days past the great size of the house 
was excellently balanced by the dimensions 
of the park, of which it formed the central 
point; its offices were then filled with ser- 
vants and retainers, and its many stables and 
many stalls crowded with the horses of men- 
at-arms. 

‘ Both stables and offices had now few te- 
nants; and chief part of what was the park, 
being turned into sundry moncy-returning 
pastures and arables, the house itself stood at 


'the extremity of what remained unploughed 


or unclovered, and was said, therefore, to 
havea very fine lawn in its frout. 

‘Behind it sloped the gardens; spacious 
still, old fashioned, abundant in fruits, flow- 
ers, clipped trees, curious arbours, marble 
basins, and tritons spouting water from 
conchs. The gardens themselves, lying much 
below the house, were entirely overlooked by 
the windows of the back apartments, and 
were descended into by a noble flight of stone 
steps from a terrace running the whole length 
of the house. 

‘The long line of deep embayed windows 
which the dark front of Arthur’s court pre- 
sented, was exactly matched by the formal 
lines of posts and chains festooning each side 
of this spacious walk: yet that formality was 
not displeasing; taste having originally plant- 


ed honey-suckles by the side of every post, 


and time having wreathed their flowers with | 


no ungraceful hand amongst the heavy carv- 
ings of the wood and the links of the iron. 

‘The windows, too, had their ornaments, 
in the rich stained class of which 


1 - 
tev were 


=. ee 


composed. Facing the north-west, at the 
hour of sunset they became glorious to those 
without, while throwing many a mellow hue 
upon the thoughts as well as faces of those 
within. 

‘In this part of the mansion was the pic- 
ture-gallery ; a stately avenue of all the bean- 
ties, wrriors, statesmen, spendthrifts, and spin- 
sters, who had borne the name of Fitz Arthur 
trom the time of the conquest to the coming in 
of the Ilanoverian race. This was the only 
avenue belonging to the family, (except the 
fruitful walnut tree one.) which the axe had 
spared, and the hammer failed to make ha- 
voc with. The present possesser of this fine 
old seat was the representative of a very an- 
cient and honourable family, whose wealth 
had been gradually diminishing for the last 
two centuries: the reason was obvious; they 
neither made nor saved money; they mar- 
ried, principally, from motives of affection; 
they had large families; they were given to 
hospitality, and a system of indulgence to 
tenants; they were, besides, untuckily ad- 
dicted in all political squabbles to espouse 
the weakest side. Perhaps upon the same 
principle with which a man, coming una- 
wares into a brawl, instinctively lifts his arm 
in defence of the person likeliest to be 
worsted,’ 

But it will be needless for us to follow these 
lovers through various chapters of sighing and 
dying, on one part, and of cold-heartedness 
on the other. In spite of our first liking of 
the heroine, and although she has every good 
quality (with the exception of Irish pride,) 
given her under the sun, we find much of her 
conduct not to our taste. Many characters 
of fashionable life are in the course of the 
narrative brought forward, some judiciously, 
others as excrescences, only burdening its 
more perfectly-formed portions. Among 
these, a poet is introduced, who looks mys- 
teriously, takes moonlight walks, ‘ sighs like 
a furnace,’ writes lacrymose verses, and, in 
fact, is as sentimental as any whining poet- 
aster would wish to be thought, The title 
of Lord Vitz-James is aptly added, to crown 
the whole, and make the ability of mind 
more celebrated from the rank and station of 
the owner. This personage engages Honor 
O'Hara’s attention, and we thought at one 
time that she assuredly would have fallen in 
love with him; but no— Miss Porter be 
praised—she keeps herself to herself, and, 
after a proper rejection of Fitz-Arthur, and 
an offending of his father, she very penitently 
Writes a letter, which is shown to the ena- 
moured and pining young man; Mrs. Me- 
redith obliginely dies; Honor O'Hara posts 
from London to be at the funeral, meets 4 
wedding cavalcade on the road, is informed 
that it is Fitz-Arthur’s, faints away, and, re- 
eovering, finds herself in the arms of her lo- 
ver, who quiets her fears, by telling her that 
he is unmarried; and the novel ends as tt 
should do, prettily and lovingly. ; 

Some of the high-flown twaddle, so much 
in request with fashionists, is tolerably nat: 
rated; but we have no taste in such matters, 
and were it not our established rule to reas 
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—— 
('Hara aside long before we opened its bulky 
third volume. If unconnectedness of plot 
he a charm in an imaginative work, the 
wreath of praise in this instance must assur- 
edly be given to our fair author ;—if chapters 
of nonsense please, then is Miss Porter very 
pleasant 1n their formation. — 

It may be said that we are too severe in 
thus condemning one of our most successful 
novelists; but in a review we consider ho- 
nesty of opinion of first and vital importance, 
and by this inflexible and proper standard 
shall our conduct ever be guided. We shail 
conclude by extracting, from its surrounding 
masses of absurdity, a pretty description of a 
night passed by Honor O'Hara at the bed- 
side of a suffering and insensible invalid :— 

‘Oftenin after years, did the remembrance 
of this night’s watching come back upon her 
with the force of present things. First, its 
solemn twilight; then the silver moonshine; 
after that the gradually glimmering dawn, 
the paling morning star, the dappled clouds 
blushing into a red, which no earthly colour 
can match; then the melting of those clouds 
into one flood of glorious light ! 

‘With these images, came also the memo- 
ry of their appropriate sounds. At eventide, 
the cawing of the rooks returning to their 
nests among the old trees ;—later than that, 
the barking of a distant watch-dog ; after- 
wards, the first low murmuring of the birds 
inthe bushes, as though they sang in their 
sleep; then the crowing of village cocks; 
and lastly the thrilling notes of the soaring 
lark. 

‘Earth has no medicine like her own 
morning breath, mixing with that of the soft 
south wind.’ 





The Amulet ; or, Christian and Literary Re- 
membrancer. pp. 432. London, 1826. 
Baynes and Son; Wightnan and Cramp. 


Tuts is an elegant, interesting, and instruc- 
ive annual; an amulet against ennui, and 
an exciter of thought on subjects calculated 
to make the heart wiser and the life better. 
In exchange for the mawkish sentimentality, 
new country dances, puerile verses, and nam- 
by-pamby stories of the better kinds of our 
old pocket-books, we have, at this season of 
the year, several periodicals presented for 
public approbation, supereminent in literary 
ability, and not less so in graphic delineation 
and typographical excellence. The alteration 
'$ one reflecting honour on the spirited pub- 
lishers, and adding renown to the present 
State of literature. The Forget Me Not was 
the first flower to rear its modest but sweet 
head in the parterre of public favour,—court- 
ing the attention of the lover as a suitable 
Present of affection ; the parent, as the re- 
ward of filial duty ; and the disinterestedly ge- 
herous, as a token of cordial esteem. Other 
publishers, beholding its cherished existence, 
tried to give it talented companions, and 
Friendship’s Offering, the Literary Souvenir, 
and, lastly, the Amulet, made their succes- 


sive, and, we believe, successful appearances. | 


It has been stated, by a writer in The Atlas, 
\4 paper huge in its dimensions, and equally 
Overweening in its attempts at lend, that 
‘ese publications have nothing to boast of 
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but their decorative excellence, and that their 
literary contents are despicable: such were 
the words (or at least their import,) of this 
self-sufficient, damnatory, and inflated critic. 
To read the list of names appended to articles 
contained in this volume of The Amulet, is 
alone sufficient at once to hurl back on the 
asserter the falsity of such a statement— 
names which have honoured, and do honour 
the several branches of our national litera- 
ture, and, in the present instance, belie not 
the fair fame which has hallowed them. 

The Amulet of this year is even richer in 
contributions from popular writers than at its 
firstappearance. That sweet devottonal bard, 
Montgomery ; Mrs. [lemans, the first poetess 
of the day; the imaginative Croly, strong 
amid his redundancy of mind; Mrs. Opie, 
deservedly celebrated for her numerous 
exquisite vo- 
lume we reviewed in our last number; Ber- 
nard Barton, tender and beautiful; the clas- 
sic Conder; Mrs. Hofland, ever pleasing ; 
Bowles, elegant and chaste; the lyrical Neele ; 
the author of May You Like [t; John Clare; 
Bowring, the linguist and able translator ; 
togetner with L. i. L., and many others, 
have not hesitated to own articles worthy of 
theirtalents. Besides these, are two unpub- 
lished poems, from the pen of the late Mrs. 
Tighe, much celebrated for her Psyehe; and 
an Essay, by Miss Edgeworth, which the edi- 
tor informs us, in a note, is the gift of a lite- 
rary friend. We shall commence our ex- 
tracts with the Old Maid’s Prayer to Diana, 
written by Mrs. Tighe :— 

‘Since thou and the stzrs, my dear goddess, de- 
cree, 
That old maid as I am, an old maid I must be, 
O hear the petition | offer to thee— 
For to bear it must be my endeavour: 
From the grief of my friendships all dropping 
around, 
Till not one whom I loved in my youth can be 
found— 
From the legacy-hunters that near us abound, 
Diana, thy servant deliver. 
‘From the scorn of the young and the flaunts 
of the gay, 
From all the trite ridicule rattled away 
By the peit ones who know nothing wiser to 
Say, 
Or a spirit to laugh at them, give her : 
From repining at fancied neglected desert, 
Or, vain of a civil speech, bridling alert, 
From finical niceness or slatternly dirt; 
Diana, thy servant deliver. 
‘From over solicitous guarding of pelf, 
From humour unchecked—that most obstinate 
€] fa 
From every unsocial attention to self, 
Or ridiculous whim whatsoever : 
From the vapourish freaks or methoJtical airs, 
Apt to sprout in a brain that’s exempted trom 
cares, 
From impertinent meddling in others’ affairs, 
Diana, thy servant deliver. 
‘From the erring attachments of desolate souls, 
From the love of spadille and of muatadore 
voles, 
Or of lap-degs and parrots and monkies and 
owls, 
Be they ne'er so uncommon and clever : 
But chief froin the love (with all loveliness 
flown) 
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Which makes the dim eye condescend to lo 
down 

On some ape of a fop, or some owl of a clown,— 

Diana, thy servant deliver. 

‘ From spleen at beliolding the young more ca- 
ressed, 

From pettish asperity tartly expressed, 

From scandal, detraction, and every such pest— 

From ail, thy true servant deliver : 

Nor let satisfaction depart from her cot— 

Let her sing, if at ease, and be patient, if not ; 

Be pleased when regarded, content when for- 
gol, 

Till the Fates her slight thread shall dissever. 
The above is terse, clever, and witty. Sir 

Arthur Woodgate, a prose story of the reign 

of Iienry the Eighth, illustrated with an en- 

graving, possesses considerable interest, but 

its length forbids our quoting. The follow- 

ing is prettily written, and is more suitable to 

our limits :— 

*“MAY-DAY IN THE VILLAGE.—A SKETCH. 





‘The sun had scarcely risen over Elmwood 
Village, when nearly all its inhabitants had 
left their beds, and were rambling through 
the fields and along the hedges, to gather 
greev branches and fresh flowers to deck the 
May-pole, around which the old and the 
young were to assemble, when Evening, the 
triend and patroness of innocent amusement, 
paced in her shadowy mantle over earth. It 
was the morning that us':ered in ‘‘ the mer- 
riest month of ail the year ;"’ and in the whole 
village there was but one aching heart. Near 
ly opposite the spot in which, * ume out of 
mind,” on such festal accasions, the villagers 
had held their joyous meetings, was the neat 
but humble cottage in which Mary Edmonds 
and her children dwelt. She wasa stranger, 
who had been about three years a resident 
amongst them, and by her kind and gentle 
manners, her continual anxiety to lessen ail 
their difficulties, and to administer to all their 
wants, and, above all, by that air of gentility 
which marked her as evidently superior to 
the situation she then filled, she had succeed- 
ed in gaining not only their esteem, but their 
affection. 

‘Awakened from sleep that was seldom 
unbroken, she opened her lattice window, 
and looked forth upon the laughing crowds, 
in whose joy she could not participate, and 
listened to the merry singing, for which her 
heart had no echo. Their voices were loud 
and cheerful, as they sung the song that had 
been their favourite, perhaps for ages :— 

‘It is the merry month of May, 
That laughs all wintry cares away ; 
O, the werry, merry May! 
‘Now we have had our April showers, 
And merry May will bring us tloweis ; 
O, the merry, merry May! 
‘She comes in robe of red and green, 
So gay, with diamond gems between ; 
O, the merry, merry May * 
‘Then look upon her cloudless sky, 
And hear her herald-lark on bigh ; 
O,the merry, merry May ' 
‘Then drive all wintry cares awiy, 
Aud laugh and be like merry May ; 
O, the merry, inerry May! 

‘Mary Edmonds listened to the gay song 

of her neighbours; but they little knew the 
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feetings to which their merriment had given 
rise. The day was to her, one which brought 
recollections the most sad; and when they 

on their way rejoicing, she turned 
from her window, and wept bitterly. 

‘It was well known to all the neighbour- 
hood, that some cloud shadowed her hopes 
and her prospects; for in her countenance 
and manner there was that expression of deep 
though uncomplaining sorrow, which seldom 
arises from any wound but that which rankles 
in the heart, and for which the world’s bless- 
ings can never provide a cure. Ler cottage 
was neatly and tastefully furnished. It was 
evident that she possessed a competency suf- 
ficient to secure the possession, not only of 
necessaries, but of comforts. All who knew 
her were her friends, and it was almost im- 
possible that she could ever have had an 
enemy. Her habits and her temper were 
peculiarly domestic and placid, and ber chil- 
dren were all that a mother could wish in 
them—beautiful, interesting, and beloved by 
all. The unhappiness (for every one felt she 
was unhappy,) of Mary Edmonds, was there- 
fore a mystery to the villagers. No one could 
divine the source from whence it arose. 
Many indeed were the guesses as to its ori- 
gin; for though they had often heard her 
children talk of a father, they had never 
heard her speak of a hasband : and when she 
came amongst them, her dress was not that of 
a widow. 

‘The day of merriment had passed, and the 
evening had summoned the old and young of 
the village to the open plain that fronted 
Mary Edmonds’s dwelling. She was sitting 
on the green yank beneath the aged tree that 
shadowed the cottage-gate ; and as the min- 
gled sounds of music and laughter from the 
neighbouring crowd met her ear, she pressed 
her hand to ber brow, and seemed absorbed 
in thoughts that were even more than usually 
melancholy. 

‘Her little boy had been for some time 
leaning his head on her lap, and, as he found 
himself still unnoticed, at length he raised his 
tearful eyes, looked in her face, and asked 
her why she was so sad, when every body 
was so happy? 

‘ “Put away your daisies, Jane,” said he 
to his young sister, who was sitting by his 
mother’s side, arranging a nosegay of wild 
flowers—“ Put away your daisies, and come 
and kiss mamma, for she is wecping.” 

‘At this moment, a stranger appeared 


standing within the cottage-gate; he wore a | 


dark riding-cloak, the cape of which he held 
to his face, with the evident intention of con- 
cealing his features; and remained for awhile 
unuoticed by those he was so earnestly con- 
templating. 

‘** Mamma, mamma, do not look so sad ! 
exclaimed both her children, and Mary Ed- 
monds turned and smiled through her tears 
as she kissed them. 

‘ The stranger advanced a few steps nearer 
to the group, and withdrew the cloak that 
more than half hid his face. The expression 
of his countenance was melancholy also; but 
it was a melancholy mingled with remorse— 
very different from that of the woman on 
whom he was so intently gazing. The fallo { 
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his cloak appeared to be accidental ; forin an 
instant he resumed the disguise, and conti- 
nued to look upon the mother embracing and 
weeping over her children. 

‘He had not continued in this posture 
many minutes, before he attracted the atten- 
tion of the little boy, who pointed him out to 
his mother. She rose, and politely curtesied 
to the stranger. 

‘“ If you are going to join the crowd of 
merry villagers, sir,’’ said she, “ you have 
but to pass this corner, and you will see the 
light-hearted and happy.” 

‘ The stranger made no reply. 

‘““QOr, perhaps, sir,” she continued, “ you 
are on your way to the village inn; yonder 
road will lead you to it, but you will find it 
deserted now.” 

‘Still the stranger gave her no answer; 
and while she stood gazing with some sur- 
prise upon him, she saw his bosom heave as 
if in violent agitation, and a suppressed sob 
appeared to shake his whole frame. 

** You do not know me, Mary,” said he. 

‘Mary Edmonds looked at him fixedly, 
and while she gazed, he let tle mantle fall 
from his face. She sank upon the green 
sward from which she had risen, and appear- 
ed to exert a more than human strength, 
while she replied to his question. 

‘Too well do I know that voice and those 
features. —Go, my children,”’ said she, *‘ and 
wait within until [ come to you.” The little 
ones immediately passed through the gate, 
and entered the cottage. 

‘The stranger instantly fell at Mary's feet, 
embraced them, and wept like a child.— 
“Oh!” said he, “1 cannot ask for pardon ; 
but, for the love of Elim who died for sinners, 
give it to me, Mary —give it to me !” 

‘ Mary Edmonds took her husband’s hand, 
and her tears fell fast upon it:—‘* Oh! why 
did you desert me?” were the only words 
she could utter. 

‘Oh! [have wronged you,” he answer- 
ed, ‘‘but I have suffered deeply—most deep- 
ly: by day and by night the bitterest remorse 
has been with me, until my life became a 
burden, and I have come, on my knees to 
obtain forgiveness, or to depart from you and 
die. For the sake of those little ones—I 
have never seen one of them until this night 
—forgive me, Mary! Tor the sake of that 
God you have always loved, and who has 
given me a broken and a contrite heart—for- 
give me, Mary! Forgive me, even on the 
return of the very day on which, like a wretch, 
I left you!” 

‘Mary Edmonds had deeply fel: the 
xrongs she had suffered: deserted by the 
husband in whom had centred all her earthly 
hopes and affections,—at the moment, too, 
when his cares and attentions were rendered 
doubly necessary,—she had struggled, and 
not altogether in vain, to forget the days —the 
words—the looks—the actions of pure and 
devoted love, in the remembrance of the sin 
by which he had been led away—the surest 
death-blow to a woman’s peace and to a wo- 
man’s pride. But she was a wife and a mo- 
ther; and the parent of her children, the ob- 
ject of her early and disinterested attachment 
was before her—a penitent! She knew that 





in heaven there is joy over a sinner that re. 
penteth ; and few will blame her for raising 
her husband from the ground, and, ot 
weeping and thanksgiving to the Almighty 
for his restoration to virtue, receiving him 
again to her home and her affections,’ 

A sweet design by Corbould, and engraved 
by Heath, is annexed to thissimple narrative 

Allan Lorimer, by Professor Wilson, au- 
thor of Lights and Shadows of Scottish Lifo 
has all his sweetness of thought and expres. 
sive diction. Mrs. Hofland’s tale, the House 
on the Moors, is written in that free, unre- 
strained, and correct style, which has given 
much celebrity to her many productions; the 
present is not unworthy of her pen. 

The subsequent verses are by Mrs, He- 
mans :— 

‘THE BELL AT SEA. 

[‘ The dangerous islet called the Bell Rock, on 
the coast of Fife, used formerly to be marked 
only by a bell, which was so placed as to be 
swung by the motion of the waves, when the 
tide rose above the rock. A light-house has 
since been erected there. ] 

* When the tide’s billowy swell 
Had reached its height, 
Then tolled the rock’s lone bell, 
Sternly by night. 
‘Tar over cliff and surge 
Swept the deep sound, 
Meking each wild wind’s dirge 
Still more profound. 
‘Yet that funereal tone 
The sailor bless’d, 
Steering through darkness on, 
With fearless breast. 
‘E’en so may we, that float 
On life’s wide sea, 
Welcome each warning note, 
Stern though it be” 

The Drought, by Montgomery, is a fine 
poem, in the heroic stanza, and his sonnet, 
Behold the Man, breathes the spirit of true 
devotion. Clare has likewise a pleasing ad- 
dress to a Young Lady, nor is a Colloquy 
with Myself, by Bernard Barton, devoid ot 
his usual terseness of idea. The Chalk Pit, 
a true story, by Miss Mitford, bears the 
marks of that lady’s excellence of descrip- 
tion, but we never remember her to have 
been less lively than on the above theme. 

The stanzas, by Mr. Croly, although not 
so faultless as many from his pen, are yet 
creditable to him. We would willingly have 
encroached further on the many gems of this 
volume, but necessity demands the sacrifice 
of our desire. 

The getting up of the work (to use a tech- 
nical phrase,) is worthy of the present age of 
superior improvement. The plates, twelve 
in number, (two of which are filled with auto- 
graphs,) are designed and executed by some 
of the first artists. The frontispiece, by 
Westall, is in that R. A.’s best style; and 
C. Rolls has transferred all the spirit of the 
original to the copper. W. Finden has en- 
graved Howard's Cottage Girl admirably, 
and, in fact, they are all well done, with the 
exception of the plate, illustrative of the, tale 
of Sir Arthur Woodgate, in which there 1s 4 
meagreness of execution and want of cleat- 
ness of line, very perceptible ; the ruling © 


the background is also excessively faulty: 
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We take leave of The Amulet with a strong | 
feeling of regard, for its various departments 
are executed with that ability which cannot 
fai] to ensure it success. 

On Galvanism, with Observations on tts Chy- 
mical Properties and Medical Efficacy in 
Chronic Diseases, with Practical Illustra- 
tions ; also, Remarks on some Auxiliary 
Remedies. With Plates. By M. La 
Beaume, F.L.S., Medical-Galvanist, &c. 
12mo. pp. 300. London, 1826. Highley. 


We have always thought that there was more 
of fun than fact in a noble bard's disparaging 
allusion to galvanism, which represents it as 
having 

‘——— Set some corpses grinning,’ 

But as not having answered— 
‘ Like the apparatus 

Of the Humane Society’s beginning, 

By which men are unsuffocated gratis ;° 
and this opinion is sufficiently confirmed by 
the present treatise of M. La Beaume. The 
object of the author is to sketch briefly the 
history, philosophy, and medical efficacy of 
galvanism, and to provide the uninitiated 
with a correct idea of the chymical proper- 
ties and medical utility of this science when 
applied to those maladies which are called 
chronic diseases. [tis, perhaps, not generally 
known that animal or metallic electricity was 
first accidentally discovered by the wife of 
Galvani, anatomical professor at Bologna, 
1791. M. La Beaume gives the following 
account of the circumstance which attracted 
the lady’s attention, and which in its deve- 
lopment has occasioned results of such vast 
importance :—- 

‘Some frogs, recently skinned for cooking, 
were casually lying on a table, near an elec- 
trical machine, in the laboratory of the pro- 
fessor. After the apparatus was put into 
action, an attendant unintentionally touched 
with the point of a scalpel the crural nerves 
of the frog, that was nearest to the prime 
conductor, when the muscles of the limb 
were instantly thrown into strong convul- 
sions ; this remarkable circumstance the wife 
communicated to her husband, who repeated 
the experiment with the same result, which 
appeared to confirm the hypothesis he had 
previously formed, that muscular motion de- 
pended on electricity. This ingenious man 
subsequently made many experiments on 
frogs, from which he concluded that there is 
in all animals an inherent electricity, capable 
of exciting muscular motion on the applica- 
tion of dissimilar metals to different parts of 
the body. Hence the science of animal or 
metallic electricity, as well as the fluid, is 
called after his name.’ 

_The success of Galvani becoming public, 
Valli, Fowler, Fabroni, and other philoso- 
phers, successfully devoted themselves to this 
branch of natural philosophy. Their inqui- 
ries and researches confirmed the important 
fact, that galvanism possesses a peculiar 
power in exciting the nerves. Sultzer, a 
German writer, was the first who noticed the 
effect produced upon the tongue by bringing 
two dissimilar metals into contact. This 
evinced the power of the galvanic principle 
Upon the gustatory nerves, and its influence 
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on the optic nerves has been demonstrated | 
by Fowler. This mode of excitement in the | 
latter case has been recommended by Dr. | 
Darwin. 

The compound galvanic power was disco- 
vered by Professor Volta, of Pavia, in 1800, 
who succeeded in constructing the metallic 

ile now so well known, and which is de- 
signated by the name of its inventor :— 

‘ This apparatus, the voltaic pile, consists 
of a scries of circular plates of silver and | 
zinc, between which, circular cards of aj} 
smaller size, wetted with water, are inter- 
posed. By touching the two extremities of 
this apparatus with the fingers, a shock si- 
milar to that of electricity was felt by Volta; 
from which he concluded, that electricity and 
galvanism are identically the same. Volta 
also constructed another Galvanic apparatus, 
which he called the caronnes dvs tasses: but 
it did not produce so powerful an excitation 
as his pile. Though Volta’s subsequent ob- 
servations overthrew Galvani's theory, yet he 
maintained that the Galvanic influence acted 
immediately on the nervous system. The 
experiments of Nicholson and Carlisle, on 
the voltaic pile, proved that its two ends 
were in different and opposite states of elec- 
tricity; that the zinc end was positive and 
emitted oxygen; and that the silver end was 
Nezative and gave out hydrogen. By this 
apparatus those experimentalists decomposed 
water, and the gas obtained from it, being 
mixed with an equal portion of common air, 
exploded when brought into contact with a 
lighted thread. 

‘Fourcroy, Vanquelin, Tromsdorf, and 
others, deflacrated the leaves of silver, tin, 
and other metals; and Biot and Cuvier 
maintained that the air itself was deoxidated 
by enclosing the pile in a small space. 

‘That celebrated chymist, Cruikshanks, 
of Woolwich, not only confirmed the disco- 
veries of Nicholson and Carlisle, but suc- 
ceeded in decomposing neutral salts; and he 
demonstrated that without oxygen no fluid 
can conduct the galvanic influence, and that 
the pile itself cannot act inavacuum. To 
this scientific man we are also indebted for 
that most efficient apparatus, the galvanic 
battery; which consists of a wooden trough, 
in which are arranged a series of zinc and 
copper-plates cemented together, and placed 
perpendicularly at equal distances, forming 
many separate cells, which, on being nearly 
filled with diluted mineral acid, develop a 
powerful stream ofthe galvanic fluid. Thus, 
from the simple Galvanic circle of two dis- 
similar metals, and the power of the voltaic 


water, we arrive at the immense force of the 
galvanic battery excited by a solution of mi- 


pile, increased by the interposition of pure | 
i thority of the medical officers of that institu- 





neral acid; by which Dr. Henry decomposed | 
the sulphuric and nitric acids, ammonia, &c., 
and by which Sir Humphy Davy achieved | 
his greatest chymical exploits.’ 

Ve regret our inability to do more than 
direct the attention of our readers to this use- 
ful volume itself, for an excellent description | 
of the brilliant chymical discoveries of Sir 
Humphrey Davy, and also for a clear and | 
scientific exposition of the general laws by 
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which galvanism is governed. For some 


account of the medical virtues of the e2!- 
vanic fluid, however, we must find room ; 
and the following particulars cannot, in our 
opinion, fail to interest our readers :-— 

‘The numerous experiments made on 
dead animals, as well as on human subjects, 
proved, that galvanism had a peculiar effect 
on the nervous and muscular system, and led 
to the conclusion, that this Herculean power 
must possess some sanative as well as ener- 
getic influence on the diseased actions of liv- 
ing beings, and would effect cures or afford 
relief in nervous disorders. This supposition 
was verified by several trial8, and numerous 
instances have, subsequently, fully confirmed 
its efficacy in those disorders, as well as in 
many other complaints. Galvanism has not 
only been used to cure the afflicted living, 
but also to resuscitate the apparently dead ; 
and in suspended animation it has been found 
to be the only test of vitality, and the surest 
criterion of recent death. Dr.Grapengiesser, 
of Berlin, one of the principal writers on me- 
dical galvanism, who strongly recommends 
its use in palsies, rheumatism, debility of 
sight, nervous deafness, hoarseness, white 
swellings of the joints, tumours in the glands 
of the neck, &c., concludes by observing, 
that galvanism not only possesses a stimu- 
lating power over the nerves and muscles, 
but also over the vital forces; and that it 
moreover possesses resolutive and derivative 
qualities. Mr. Spranger, of Jenna, an able 
administrator of galvanism, gives an account 
of his having restored the sense of hearing to 
forty-tive persons ; to four of whom he also 
restored the sense of smelling. Dr. Wilkin- 
son, in his Elements of Galvanism, has re- 
lated a variety of cases in which it was ap- 
plied with the greatest advantage by conti- 
nental practitioners; and he also describes 
the beneficial effects which were produced 
by its use under his own immediate direction 
in paralytic and spasmodic affections, cramp, 
tetanus, stiffness of the joints, indolent tu- 
mours, scrofulous swellings, enlargement of 
the prostrate gland, headache, compla:nts 
peculiar to females, melancholy madness, 
and suspended animation. Mr. Yatman, in 
his small publication on the galvanic circle, 
asserts, that he has very successfully employed 
even the simple power in palsy, dropsy, ade- 
matous and scrofulous swellings, mortifica- 
tion, &c. And Surgeon Mansford, in his 
book on epilepsy, states, that he has relieved 
and even cured several cases of that disease 
by the use of galvanic conductors employed 
externally. A modern traveller, who had 
lately visited an establishment for insane per- 
sons at Aversa, in Sicily, states, on the at. 


tion, that several hundred persons had been 
there cured of melancholy madness by the 
employment of galvanism. 

‘ Galvanism has also been for some years 
administered at the Worcester Infirmary, in 


‘causes of asthma, with most beneficial effects : 
| and I have been positively assured by the 


presiding physician of that institution, that 


‘galvanism has succeeded in curing and re- 


lieving habitual asthma, in the ratio of ninety 
cases outeof one hundred: and that many 
persons, who had laboured under that dis- 
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tressing complaint from twenty to thirty 
vears, obtained as instantaneous relief, and 
as permanent recovery, as other cases of a 
shorter duration. In some of the hospitals 
of the metropolis Galvanism has also been 
occasionally and advantageously applied, es- 
pecially at St. Bartholomew's, where, in se- 
veral cases of diseased spine, after the orai- 
nary treatment had altogether failed, it per- 
fectly succeeded.  Galvanism is now em- 
ployed at l’aris, and other capitals on the 
continent of Europe. as well as in America, 
and in the East and West Indies, with ad- 
mirable results.” 

Though the present is but the prelude to 
a work which is to be devoted to the Rise, 
Progress, and Success of Galvanism in this 
Country, the author has succeeded in very 
ably condensing within the compass of this 
brief volume the experience of twenty-three 
years’ study of the sciences of electricity and 
galvanism, and its pages are extremely elu- 
cidatory of their beneficial effect upon the 
human frame. Besides the successful appli- 
cation of galvanism above mentioned, we have 
excellent authority for several extraordinary 
instances of cures in cases of liver complaint 
and asthma. M. La Beaume contrasts the 
difference between the actions of galvanism 
and mercury upon the system, and proves 
that the first is by far the most preferable :— 

*Galvanism, skilfully administered, sel- 
dom requires the aid of any secondary agent 
to supply its deficiency, and never to remove 
injurious effects; it 1s not at variance with 
any constitutional temperament, nor can it 
superinduce any disease: in its application 
it is perfectly safe, pleasant, direct, and often 
instantaneously effective ; it gives the pa- 
tient Mo personal inconvenience whatever ; 
and may be exhibited at all times to both 
mates and females, of all ages, and at all 
seasons of the year. Mercury, on the other 
hand, requires particular attention to all these 
circumstances ; its secondary or auxiliary 
agents are purgatives and tonics to expel its 
residuum and rebrace the debilitated system ; 
it is frequently so much at variance with con- 
stitutional temperaments, that it is sometimes 
totally inoperative, and never cures a disease 
but by the introduction of another. Its ap- 
plication is never so safe but it requires pro- 
tection from colds; it is unpleasant and ‘per 
©; nally inconvenient, because it afiects the 
gums, the teeth and the breath; it is indi- 
rect, because it must be carried by the ab- 
sorbents to the seat of disease ; and, when- 
ever it is instantaneously operative, it is sure 
to be injurious; and lastly, it cannot be ap- 
plied at all times and seasons with such safety 
as galvanism, particularly to the female sex,” 

We cannot take our leave of M. a Beaume, 
without expressing our sincere hope that his 
valuable treatise will have the effect of dissi- 
pating many delusions upon the subject of 
galvanism, and of spreading a knowledge of 
its efficient and beneficial powers among that 
large portion of the public, which profes- 
sional interest and ignorant prejudice bave 
so long blinded to its advantages. 
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Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Lindley 
Murray ; in a Series of Letters, written by 
Himself. With a Preface, and a Continu- 
ation of the Memoirs, by ELizanetu 
Frank. 8vo. pp. 294. London, 1826. 
Longman and Co.; Harvey and Darton. 
York, Wilson and Sons. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY is, assuredly, a mostattrac- 
tive species of composition; nor can even 
the fetters and obstructions of epistolary for- 
malities deprive it of the essential portion of 
its charms. The ‘obnoxious pronoun,’ as 
Mr. Murray calls it, is, in our opinion, an 
agreeable personage ; and not the less plea- 
sant because he is egotistic :—he is an amus- 
ing fellow-traveller, with whom his compa- 
nions find it an excellent speculation to com- 
pare themselves,—self-love taking sufficient 
care that the parallel shall be rarely deroga- 
tory to the latter. On this account, we are 
grateful to Mrs. Frank, for having prevailed 
upon the late Lindley Murray to furnish her 
with the information now given to the public, 
Mr. M. appears to have been a person of ex- 
tremely nice and painfully scrupulous no- 
tions; the inconvenience—we had almost said 
impropriety, of which his sickly habits and 
secluded situation prevented him from feel- 
ing; indeed itis more than probable that the 
over-consciousness we allude to, had’ its 
origin in these depressing circumstances.—It 
Was not without ‘ many arguments and much 
solicitation,’ that Mrs. Frank could induce 
her respectable and amiable friend to comply 
with her request, to be provided with mate- 
rials for a short and authentic account of his 
life and character. Earnest and repeated 
entreaty was at length triumphant, and the 
result is the present account, by himself, of 
an able and useful man, who, though as- 
suredly without the glorious, but too often 
destructive gift of genius, performed his 
humble and meritorious duties In a manner 
the most exemplary,—who, content to be 
good, aspired not to be great,—yet bestowed 
upon the younger portion of the community, 
benefits of so important and permanent a 
description, as to secure for his name sincere 
reverence and lasting recollection. 

Lindley Murray, the eldest of a numerous 
family, was born in 1745, at Swetara, in 
Pennsylvania. At the period of his birth, his 
father was in possession of a ‘ good flour- 
mill;’ bet success attending upon an enter- 
prising spirit, he became ultimately one of 
the most opulent merchants in America. The 
education of young Lindley was commenced 
at Philadelphia, but he was subsequently 
taken by his parents to North Carolina and 
New York. In the latter city he was placed 
at a good school, and made the usual pro- 
gress of young learners. Ilis conduct and 
pursuits at this period are narrated with all 
the mock solemt.ity and inappropriate gravity 
with which maturity so often arrays the ex- 
ploits of its youth; forgetting how ill the fro- 
lic of the boy agrees with the reflection of the 
man; and that though each is excellent in 
its own way, both are made ludicrous by an 
il-judged union. It was the very natural 
desire of Mr. Murray's father that he should 
be easily inured to business, and for this pur- 
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pose he was, in the first instance, placed in 
the counting-house at home,—then sent ¢ 
Philadelphia, in the hope that, residing with 
a merchant at a distance from home, would 
the better reconcile him to the employment - 
—and, lastly, was presented by his anxious 
parent with a considerable number of silver 
watches, designed as a little trading stock 
This expedient promised to be successful, rm 
our embryo grammarian entered into the 
scheme with ardour and satisfaction - vet 
this speculation was destined to fail even 
more decisively than its predecessors; disco. 
bedience on the part of the boy, is followed 
by chastisement on that of the parent; and 
we find Lindley, at the age of fourteen, pack. 
ing up all his property, and flying remorse- 
lessly, and with a reckless disregard of con. 
sequences, from his early home! Not the 
least regret, either as boy or man, does this 
precipitate and unwarrantable step occasion 
him; and this, coupled with an avowed 
early propensity for torturing animals, merely 


Srom curiosity—which propensity, too, occa- 


sionally exhibited itself ‘long after he was 
grown up, presents Master Murray as any 
thing but the amiable youth whom Mr, 
Frank delights to praise for his ‘ docility in 
submitting to superior reason ;’ his ‘ mild 
obliging temper,’ and ‘his heart, grateful, af- 
fectionate, and highly susceptible of religious 
feelings!’ How amusingly blind can serious 
people sometimes be to facts which hie before 
them in simple palpable nakedness! and 
how they open their eyes and Jift up their 
voices in admiration of qualities, which none 
but themselves are gifted to discover !—Our 
dutiful young gentleman fixes himself at a 
seminary in the interior of the country; and 
here ‘the pleasure of study, and the glow of 
a fond imagination brightened the scenes 
around him,’ whilst a consciousness of free- 
dom and independence ‘ augmented his gra- 
tifications, and animated his youthful heart.’ 
Accident, however, speedily restores him to 
the paternal roof, where he is received with 
much greater kindness than his behaviour 
merited ; ‘in the simgu/ur manner in which 
he is restored to the bosom of his family,’ (an 
accident which seems to us any thing but ex- 
traordinary, and which we do _ not think 
worth quoting,) he very sagaciously sees ‘ the 
hand of Divine Providence in lis preserva- 
tion,’ and feels that ‘ he ought to be humbly 
and deeply grateful for the gracious interpo- 
sition.’ Ile now applied to his father to be 


' allowed an instructor in classical knowledge; 


his prayer was complied with, and he gave 
himself to his studies with extreme industry ; 
this would seem to have been but a passing 
inclination ; for when stating that his attain- 
ments under this tutor were of a very limited 
description, and served only to improve his 
taste and stimulate his literary desires, he ac- 
knowledges that § his stock of knowledge and 
literary improvemeut has been always far 
from extensive.’ Shortly after devoting him- 
self to his studies at home, he became con- 
nected with a debating society; a circum 
stance which occasions some very judicious 
remarks upon the advantages w hich well- 
conducted institutions of this sort are calcu 
luted to confer upon young persons. sie 
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have now reached an important period in the 
life of Mr. Murray, and one which we feel it 

yroper that he should be allowed to describe 
with his own pen :- 

‘As my mind improved, and my views en- 
jarged, 1 became still more attached to lite- 
rary pursuits. [ wished for a profession con- 
nected with these pursuits ; and the study of 
the law part icularly attracted my attention 
When I was about seventeen or eighteen 
years of age, I expressed this inclination to 
my father : but it met with his decided oppo- 
sition 5 wad he took | great ps ains to divert ny 

thoughts from the subject. He re presented 
the tempt tions which [ should have to en- 
counter in the practice of the law; and 
which, he said, would probably eae" me to 


deviate from the principles and conduct of 


that religious society of which I was a mem- 
ber. ile displaye: d the advantages [ should 
yossess, both in point of ¢ molument and re- 
spectability, by the situation in which he was 
able to place me, as a merchant; and earn- 
es stly entreated me to rclinguish all prospects 
of a mode of life, to which ‘there were attach- 
ed so many difficulties ; and to bend my in- 
clinations towards an employ ment which, I 
must know, promised almost cert: vin success. 
[ believe 1 was properly sensible of my fa- 
ther’s wishes to establish me advant: 1geously 
in the world; and of the concern it gave 
him, to perceive my rooted objection to an 
occupation, which he very justly considered 
as both lucrative and honourable. 








But I. 


found that my inclination was not to be con- 


controlled by motives of interest: and though 
I did not then urge the point, I ke ‘pt my ob- 
ject steadily in view. After some time had 


elapsed, [ applied myself again vigorously to | 


the subject: but I adopted a new mode of 
proceeding. I stated the case at large, in 
writing. My dissatisfaction with the mer- 
cantile employment, however beneficial and 
respectable it might be, and my earnest de- 
sire for a literary profession, were fully set 
forth, All the arguments which I could 
muster in support of this propensity, and the 
benefits which it was likely to produce, were 
enumerated ; and every objection which ‘had 
been advane ed against my views and wishes, 
was distinctly brought forward; and such an- 
swers given to the whole, as I thought were 
satisfactory. 


‘This little performance which contained 


Several pages, was shown to my father; it. 


Was also occasionally shown to some of our 
Inends, particul: ily to a gentleman of the 
law, Benjamin Kissam, E'sq., who was my 
father’s eranaeiion. and a man of eminence 
and integrity in his profession. The state- 
ment had a most favourable effect. The 
Counsellor himself became my advocate: 
and, in a short time, my father consented to 
place me under his care and tuition. 

siderable sum of inoney was advanced to him 
“ my father as a fee for initiating me, in the 
business of Iny new and favourite occupation, 
and I entered into it with great alacrity. 

ime now rolled on very pleasantly ; 
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comprehended both books of law, and some 
parts of general literature ; and which were 
well calculated to aid and invigorate my stu- 
dies.—I cannot, however, say that I always 
found the study of the law to be pleasant. 
It contains many barren and uninviting tracts, 
and extensive fields of laborious employ- 
ment. It abounds with discordant views, 
With intricate and perplexing discussions, and 
requires much deep and patient investiga- 
tion. But [ was not discouraged with my 
occupation. It was the profession of my 
own choice: it was a respectable business : 
and it promised to afiord me a competent 
support.’ 

* After four years from the commencement 
of my law studies, in the office of my truly 
respectable instructor, I was called to the 
bar; and received a license to practise, both 
as counsel and attorney, according to the 
custom of thit time, in all the courts of the 
province of New York. [I soon commenced 
business, and prosecuted it with success. It 
answered the expectations I had formed ; 
and [ believe my family and friends were 
satisfied with the prospects which attended 
me. 

‘ Before I entered into business, and about 
the twentieth year of my age, I conceived a 
strong attachment and ‘affection fora young 
woman of personal attractions, good sense, a 
most amiable disposition, and of a worthy 
and respectable family. It was not long, be- 
fore 1 perceived that my regard met with a 
favourable reception. Time, and opportunity 
of knowing each other, confirmed our at- 
tachment; and after two years’ acquaintance, 


/ we had the satisfaction of being united in the 
i a 


ET A TR 


A con- | 


and the | 


hope of bing se nee in a profession adapted | 


to my wishes, 
After some ‘ime. 


i rt Senter 


gilded my future prospects. 
my father very generously 
i me with an excellent library, which 


— 


| his ‘wife, "mother, brother, 


tender bonds of marriage. 

‘We have lived together more than forty 
years; and through the whole course of that 
period, she has been to me a truly affectionate 
and excellent wife. In all our varied condi- 
tions of life, 1 have received from her the 
most unequivocal proofs ‘of attachment and 
solicitude for my welfare. During my long 
confinement, on account of bodily infirinities, 
she has cheerfully met our privations ; ten- 
derly sympathised with me; and been cor- 
dially disposed to forezo her own ease, to af- 
ford me assistance and comfort. She has, 
indeed, been a great blessing to me; and I 
have abundant cause to be deeply thankful 
to God, for this unmerited favour, and its 
continuance to the present time.’ 

Shortly after the occurrence of the events 
above narrated, Mr. M. followed his father to 
England, where he was speedily joined by 
and sisters. Ile 
did not, however, remain long in this coun- 
try, as, in 1771, we find him resuming the 
practice of the lawat New York. Ue draws 
a very favourable portrait of himselfas a law- 
yer; pecuniary interest was not his only rule 
of action,—he discouraged litigation, and 
recommended a peaceful settlement of dif- 
ferences. Ill health now compelled Mr. M. 
to move from place to place in search of 
strength and renovation ; and, at length, in- 
duced a visit to a settlement of the Mora- 
vians, called Bethlehem, a healthful and 
leasant town, about fifty miles from Phila- 


delphia. 
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i the purpose ; 





his stay at this interesting spot, he took the 
advice of a friendly and judicious physician, 
and repairing to England in 1784, settled at 
Iloldgate, about a mile from York. Tle 
seems, however, to have been past recovery ; 

the weakne ss of his muscles increased, he 
was compelled to keep to his seat through 
the course of the day, and could only get into 
his carriage by means of a board laid nearly 
level from the garden gate to the s step of the 
carriage. There is something particularly 
affecting in the description of the habits of 
this interesting invalid, thus eternally con- 

fined to his chair, and necessitated to seek in 
literary matters both business and amusement. 
The first edition of Mr. Murray’s volume, 
entitled The Power of Religion on the Mind, 
Xc., appeared in the year 1787. It consist- 
ed of only five hundred copies, which were 
neatly bound, and distributed at the author's 
own expense. This somewhat eccentric 
course of proceeding served to heighten the 
interest created by the work itself, and it sub- 
sequently passed through many large and 
improved editions. In the spring of the year 
1795, appeared the first edition of the cele- 

brated Grammar of the English Language, 
of the value and popularity of which, it were 
a work of supererogation, to say one word. 
In the course of his literary labours, Mr. 
Murray found that the mental exercise which 
accompanied them was not a little beneficial 
to his health. It cheered his mind, and 
gave the animal spirits a salutary impulse. 
‘[ am persuaded,’ he observes, ‘ that if I had 
suffered my time to pass away, with little or 
no em ploy’ ment, my health w ould have been 
still more impaired, my spirits depressed, 
and perhaps my life considerably shortened.’ 
His English Reader, the Introduction and 
Sequel, followed the Grammar and Abridg- 
ment. In 1802, he published the compila- 
tion entitled Lecteur Francois, and, in 1807, 
another, with the title of Introduction au 
Lecteur Francois. His Spelling Book, the 
last of his school performances, appeared in 
1804. It is well known that Mr. Murray 
was the author of several religious tracts, 
among which is a selection from [lorne’s 
Commentary on the Psalms; the latest of 
these was published in 1817, and was on the 
duty and benefit of a daily perusal of the 
Scriptures. Mrs. Frank informs us that ‘a 
purified edition of the British Poets, was 
also an object which Mr. Murray had much 
at heart.’ 

Mr. Murray finished his Memoirs in the 
spring of 1809, from which period, till that 
of his death, they are continued by Mrs. 
Frank. Till this ‘period, Mr. M. had been 
able to take daily exercise in his carriage ; 
aud, in summer, had been frequently drawn 
about his garden in a chair, constructed for 
but now he was reluctantly in- 


duced to re linquish all the little exercise he 


His health deriving no benefit from | 


last time he went out in his carriage, 


had been accustomed to indulge in. he 
was In 
autumn, 1809. ‘ From that time,’ says Mrs. 
Frank, ‘till his decease, a space of upwards 
of sixteen years, he was wholly confined to 
the house; with the exception of one or two 
times, when, after an illness, he went outina 
sedan, but without receiving any benefit.’ 
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From his abode of suffering and seclusion, 
but, at the same time, of resignation and 
cheerful benevolence, Mr. Murray did not al- 
together shut out strangers; literary persons 


and tourists were occasionally admitted to| 


his conversation, and all who shared that 
pleasure, are represented as fecling in the 
highest degree interested and improved. The 
Earl of Buchan visited him in 1802; and the 
Edgeworths, while on a tour in 1803, also 
called on the amiable invalid, at Holdgate. 
Many of his distinguished countrymen, while 
in England, sought opportunities of waiting 


upon him, and several of them have express- | 


ed their admiration in the accounts which 
they published of their travels. 

Of ihe habits by which Mr. Murray was 
enabled to support entire confinement to the 
house, and even to one seat, during many 
years, and yet to preserve in general a tolera- 
ble state of health, evenness and cheerfulness 
of spirits, and great mental vigour, Mrs. Frank 
gives us the following account :— 

‘Soon after he came into his sitting-room, 
in the morning, he took his breakfast; after 
which, his wife, or some one of his family, 
read to him a portion of the Scripture, or of 
some other religious book. lHorne’s Com- 
mentary on the Psalms, and Doddridge’s 
Family Expositor, omitting the notes and 
paraphrase, were the books which he chiefly 
used for this purpose, and also for his even- 
ing meditation. After a short pause, he pro- 
ceeded to transact the business of the day, of 
which the hearing or reading of a daily 
journal formed part; or he applied immedi- 
ately to his literary avocations. Until he be- 
came wholly confined to the house, he tock 
an airing in his carriage, from twelve till half- 
ge one. At two he dined. After dinner, 

e sat quite still, closed his eyes, and some- 
times dozed, for nearly half an hour; a prac- 
tice which he brought with him from Ame- 
rica, and by which he found his strength and 
Spirits much recruited: then he resumed his 
Occupations; and continued them for some 
hours, unless interrupted by company. Re- 
ligious reading in the family, and meditation, 
closed the day. At ten, he and all his house- 
hold retired to rest, This course of life he 
continued, with little variation, during the 
whole of his residence in England. 

‘There was nothing particular in his diet. 
It was simple. He did not use tobacco in 
any shape. He never took spirits, and but 
seldom wine; and then only half a glass at 
most. At dinner, he was accustomed, for 
many years after he came into this country, 
to take about a gill of London porter: after- 
wards, he gradually diminished the quantity, 
until he reduced it only to a wine glass, di- 
luted in warm water. His breakfast and 
Supper were, for some years, new milk and 
baked rice, or sometimes toasted bread ; af- 
terwards, chocolate boiled in milk and water, 
and bread. At dinner, he partook of meat, 
vegetables, pudding, and other ordinary 
dishes ; but all cooked in a plainway. He 
did not, at dinner, eat of more than one dish 
of meat. In the afternoon, he sometimes 
took about halfa cup of tea, or of milk and 
water; but more frequently instead of it, a 
small quantity of strawberries, grapes, or 
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| other sweet fruits, out of his garden, or dried 
plums — in serious illness, he took no 
medicine ; and even then but little: being of 





opinion that the too frequent use of it weak- 
ens the tones of the stomach. Of the bene- 
' ficial effects of friction, by the hand simply, 
| he was thoroughly convinced. He made 
| frequent, if not daily use of it; and never 
failed to have recourse to it when his head, 
| or any part of his body, was affected with un- 
comfortable sensations, particularly of a rheu- 
matic nature He was of opinion that it not 
only produced local benefit; but that, in his 
particular case, it tended, in a considerable 
degree, to supply the want of other exercise. 
His appetite, till within a few years previous 
to his decease, was good, and rather uncom- 
mon, considering his sedentary life. Much 
of that comfortable state of health and vigour 
of mind, which he enjoyed in his old age, 
must be ascribed, under the blessing of Pro- 
vidence, to his temperance and moderation, 
to his judicious self-management, and to that 
peacefulness and serenity which are the usual 
concomitants of a good and pious life.’ 

From the conclusion of Mr. Murray’s Me- 
moirs till his decease, his life proceeded in 
this uniform tenour; ‘little diversified,’ ob- 
serves Mrs. Frank, ‘ by incident, or by any 
change of circumstance, except the vicissitude 
from sickness to a state of comparative 
health ;’ religious reading and meditation,— 
the arrangement of his secular affairs, both 
with respect to his continuance in, or removal 
from, this sphere of action,—attention to his 
literary works,—social intercourse,—acts of 
beneficence and charity,—these were the ap- 
propriate employments, among which Death 
found him, on the 16th of February, 1826, 
above fourscore years of age. 

Mrs. Frank winds up her labours with a 
long, and, on the whole, able dissertation on 
the literary and moral character of her es- 
teemed friend ; an estimate tinged with the 
peculiarities to which we have already al- 
luded, and yet sufficiently indicative of 
strength of mind and amiability of heart. 
Her work, allowing for some trifling inc: n- 
sistencies, (noticed en passant at the com- 
mencement of our review,) and something 
too much of the extravagant in its eulogistic 
portions, is one which we feel no hesitation 
in recommending to the thousands who pos- 
sess pleasant and grateful recollections con- 
nected with the name of Lindley Murray. 





Beauties of Eminent Writers; Selected and 
Arranged for the Instruction of Youth in 
the proper Reading and Reciting of the 
English Language. By Witttam Scorr, 
late Teacher of Elocution and Geography 
in Edinburgh. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. 512. 
1826. Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd. Lon- 
don, Geo. B. Whittaker. 

WE give willing and implicit credence to the 

assertion of the publisher of these volumes, 

that they ‘have been at considerable pains 
and expense to render the present edition of 
this standard school-book as complete as 
possible.’ Besides the usual quotations with 
which it is customary to render youth fami- 
liar; we find many interesting extracts from 
travels, and several critical and histosical 
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pieces, all exceedingly well fitted to instil into 
the mind wise and virtuous Principles, to 
mould it after the first and truest models of 
taste, and to give it an early and permanent 
inclination for the acquirement of usefy| 
knowledge. The outline of the elements of 
clocution, is well known, and, we belieye 
generally approved ; the biographical notices. 
though of necessity concise, contain many of 
the principal points of information ; and the 
selections from the works of living poets, are 
marked by just discninination, and a carefy! 
attention to the necessary variety of style and 
subject. The tasteful quotations and judi- 
cious arrangements of this work give it many 
claims upon the attention of the public. 











Pigot and Co’s London and Provincial New 
Commercial Directory, embellished with Se 
ven Maps. London, 1826. Simpkin and 
Marshall. 

Tue edition just published of this volumi- 

nous yet useful work, is one fully maintain- 

ing the ability of its predecessor. The clas- 
sification of the trades is conducted with great 
correctness and perspicuity, and the variety 
of useful commercial information is truly as- 
tonishing; nor are the sources from whence 
such a mass of interesting matter is drawn un- 
authentic. No expense seems to have been 

spared to render this Directory worthy of a 

great trading people, and we have no doubt 

the public will duly appreciate the time, la- 
bour, and ability, bestowed on this complete 
expositor of British commerce. 


— aa 








ORIGINAL. 


QUADRILLE- DANCING. 
‘Nil tibi mecum 
Commune est.’ 

I wate quadrilles! What, hate the elegant 
Pastorale—the neat La Poule—the gay Lodo- 
iska! Peace, madam—cease from repeating 
that bead-roll of foreign monsters; I hate 
them all! They are complicated pieces of 
mechanism, which require study and prac- 
tice; and must a man of five-and-thirty go 
and put himself under the care of a dancing- 
master, to be a second time initiated in all the 
mysteries of first position, and one, two, three, 
four? Yet he must eitier do that or forswear 
dancing.—It is a hard case. Now, sir, Lam 
very fond of dancing; but I learnt before 
Roger de Coverly and Chatsworth House 
were assaulted by Weippert and Hart—be- 
fore the importation of French quadrilles, 
French foolery, and French silks ;—I learnt 
when dancing was dancing—not a little an- 
cular shuffle, like a knight over a chess 
board. O how different was the ancien Te 
gime of dancing! There you stood the envied 
leader of thirty couple; on your ponent 
decision rested the momentous question 0 
‘What figure?’ and how proudly you cot- 
municated to the few around you the impor 
tant intelligence, ‘ Hands across, back again, 
down the middle, up again, and poussette- 
Then the endeavour to appear dégage, while 
the two fiddles scraped over the tune, when 
you knew that every eye was upon you, an° 

, ! but as 
your bosom throbbed with anxiety: ies 
you became inspired, your heart beat fulle:, 
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a 5 
your capers were higher, and you redoubled 
‘je kind looks .you bestowed upou your 
blushing partner, who gave you a hand as 
warm as her heart! Lhen, when came the 
énal scrape, What pursuit for a chair! and 
then a glass of warm negus was almost as 
much a desideratum as the longitude is now. 
Tien fanning was no sinecure ;—the ample 
green orb was sare 
ike the moon 

Through optic glass by Tuscan artist view'd 5° 
and the assiduous beau, while industriously 
wafting the cool breezes on his sweetheart’s 
hrow, often concealed beneath its wide disk 
the near approaches he made to her cheek. 
Qh, happy days! But ye are gone!—and 
sickly and heartless Quadrille rules it now in 
the throne of country dance, while crowds of 
parisites, as heartless as herself, follow her 
over her chalked fioors and perfumed halls. 

A short time ago, sir, I received an ‘at 
home’ from a very particular friend, with that 
little ugly word which I have made the sub- 
ject of this essay, stuck in the corner, like a 
naughty child, quite ashamed of himself.— 
What was to be done? I was told I could 
not refuse, so go I must, and my sister kind- 
ly volunteered to show me the mysteries of 
these saltatorial intricacies. Aiter a week's 
hard practice, I thought I might venture, al- 
though I had many misgivings about Pasto- 
rale; the others, 1 thought might shuffle off 
behind some protecting flounce, but a pas- 
seul !—‘ Infand::in jubes renovare dolorem !’ 
The fatal evening came — powdered and silk- 
hosed footmen stood, like vocal telegraphs, 
to pass our names up, and | heard, with feel- 
ings similar to those of a wretch called out 
of the condemned celis to be executed, ‘ Mr. 
aid Miss Longfoot* announced. We walked 
in, made our respects, and I sat down, (to 
use Sir J. Sylvester's words,) ‘ to employ the 
short time which was left me, in preparing 
myself for my approaching execution.’ Ifad 
this been a ‘ country-dance party,’ like those 
of yore, I should only have had to have found 
some lively partner and been happy; but 
here, all looked cold as the soup at a lord 
mayor's dinner.—The sperms were transpa- 
rently freezing, and the ladies walked, or ra- 
ther stalked about, like so many Junos. 

Men were bowing and displaying white 
tecth and ’kerchiefs, and talked indifferently 
of the ties of affection and of their neckcloths. 
There was no laugh, no merry greeting, no 
quaint joke from the host, no kind inquiries 
for absent friends from the hostess. We 
‘ouxed like Quakers, waiting for the spirit, 
who came at length in the shape of Mr. 
Hart, and whilst he was employed in bring- 
ing the fiddles to a proper state of mind and 
tone of feeling fur the solemnity of the occa- 
Sion, I saw, with feelings of indescribable hor- 
ror, our hostess advancing, of course to have 
the pleasure of introducing me to a partner. 

ery sorry, madam,—sprained ancle—dis- 
torted hip—lame this month past,’ I mut- 
tered out, while a faint sickness came over 
me; bntto no purpose. ‘ Dancing is the 

est thing in the world for sprains,’ and seve- 
ral other equally true apophthegms were 
poured out by my kind partner-finder, and I 
Was drugged up to be presented—I bowed, 
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tried to say something polite, but, alas}!— 
‘Vox faucibus hesit ;’ 

and, at length, endeavouring to hide my real 

feelings under an appearance of indifference, 

took my place at the side of the first set. 

Hiow eagerly did I watch the top couples 
in the intricacies of right and left, chaine de 
dames, &c., in order to refresh my own me- 
mory,—and at last it came to my turn. The 
wretch at the gallows foot could not feel more 
uncomfortable than I did; I blundered—I 
put the others out—I drew out my white 
cambric for no other earthly purpose than to 
put it back again—I endeavoured to put on 
a bold laugh, but it was a diabolical cachina- 
tion that made me look a very fool. 

I saw there was a sneer on the faces of the 
whole set; I conld have dashed the teeth out 
of the ridiculous puppies’ jaws, and been rude 
to the ladies. Then came that hideous Pas- 
torale. There I stood alone; my legs look- 
ing like number eleven on a street-door ; my 
face, not at all unlike one of those long, oval, 
lion-headed knockers, with a very similar 
grin. There I stood, alone, [I say, with two 
long feet, like a spondee at the end of an 
hexameter, whilst two women, with a smirk- 
ing cavalier between them, advanced and re- 
tired, as the dancing-masters say, grinning 
all the time, and seeming to enjoy my mi- 
sery. Then it was my turn to advance, while 
those three stood looking at me with the most 
perfect assurance, now staring in my face, 
now gazing on my feet, till I wished, with old 
John Bunyan, (1 believe,) that the earth were 
an hungry, and would swallow me up! How 
did I rejoice when I bowed, my sense of the 
honour done me, and prepared to lead my 
partner to her seat. * But judge of my horror 
when she exclaimed, ‘ we had better keep our 
places for the lancers!’ I could not have 
telt half so much, had I been ordered to keep 
my place before a whole regiment of them at 
full charge. It was intolerable; I limped 
about—put my hand on my hip—swore I 
was lame for life—and mentally ejaculated, 
if ever I dance a quadrille again, may I be 
dashed. This would not have happened ina 
country dance. Vv. 








NIL-ADMIRARI. 
NO. XVIII. 


Ir canting be, on one hand, the order of the 
day, we have, on the other, certain very libe- 
ral moralists, who seem to be strangely ap- 
prehensive lest John Bull should become too 
prim and formal a personage, and who ac- 
cordingly exclaim most vehemently against 
any restrictions that tend at all to interfere 
with the liberty of committing those outrages 
upon public decency which, in this most mo- 
ral of all countries, seem to constitute the 
essence of our public amusements. A com- 
plaint having been preferred against the pro- 
prietors of Vauxhall, at the late Surrey ses- 
sions, and it having been required, on the 
part of the magistrates, that the dark walks 
should be illuminated, some of the public 
prints have not been sparing of their remon- 
strances against so indefensible a stretch of 
magisterial authority. Among others, a very | 
noted Sunday paper, as celebrated for its 
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championship of the church as for its lati- 
tude in morals and its continual offences 
against decency, has no doubt very properly 
quizzed the puritanical and prudish austerity 
that could take any offence at the innocent 
freedom for which Vauxhall has long enjoyed 
such celebrity. The age is already too en- 
lightened ; consequently the lighting up Vaux- 
hall, so as to leave no private recesses where 
the visitors may hold convenient assignations, 
is not only a monstrously tyrannical, but a 
very imprudent act. To speak plainly, Vaux- 
hall is so exceedingly chaste and decorous as 
to require no regulations of the kind,—there 
is nothing that can possibly offend either the 
eyes or ears of the modest company who re- 
sort to it. 

The paper in question is peculiarly face- 
tious on this very impudent infringement on 
the liberties of British subjects, and has sug- 
gested, with a felicity of humour and taste 
peculiar to itself, certain other regulations, 
the extravagance of which very happily illus- 
trates and exposes the spirit in which those 
that are complained of as so oppressive, have 
taken place. It proposes that, for the pre- 
servation of greater decorum and solemnity, 
the band and waiters should be dressed in 
black, that all merry tunes and strong li- 
quors should be prohibited, that the two 
sexes should be kept apart, and, in short, 
that every thing like gaiety should be banish- 
ed. We are so far from being surprised at 
this, considering the quarter it comes from, 
or from disapproving of this pleasantry at 
the expense of a regard for public decorum, 
that we only regret that the writer did not 
follow up to a greater length his very lively 
satire. Away with all that prudery and cant, 
that would persuade us there can be any harm 
in opening a public rendezvous for prostitu- 
tion, or that would illiberally insinuate that 
there is any thing requiring amendment in 
the amusements of a peop!¢ so proverbial for 
their gravity and decorum!* We are certain- 
ly becoming every day too sanctified and de- 
mure; and unless some check be put to this 
excess of moral zeal, we shall not only cease 
to laugh, but—absit omen—have nothing to 
laugh at, and the whole nation will be so vir- 
tuous, that both moralists and satirists may 
shut up shop. In order to avert so terrible 
a calamity, we would propose that, for the 
benefit of the next generation, who will other- 
wise be condemned to the most stupid dul- 
ness imaginable, not only the present Vaux- 
hall be restored to its former footing, which 
it seems was far more profitable to the pro- 
prietors, than it is likely to prove in its puri- 
fied state, but that similar establishments be 
formed in every parish; more saloonst might 





* The proverb says, ‘ give adoga bad name 
and you may as well hang him:”’ so it seems ; 
yive a people a good name, and they may com- 
mit every excess with impunity. 

+ Dark rooms might be appended to these 
places, for, reasoning d da Bull, such accom- 
modations would by no means increase immo- 
rality. Speaking of the dark walks at Vaux- 
hall, the Bull says, ‘here, it seems, opportuni- 
ties for improprieties’—is that the term in the 
Bull's Bible ?—* are afforded which could not 
possibly offer themselves in any of the lanes 

















likewise be added to the theatres, as it is in- tion? what supports our lawyers but knavery 
conceivable how those elegant schools of in- | 


nocent gaicty assist in rubbing off the rust 


and mauvaise honte—that timid bashfulness, 


which unfortunately characterizes our Eng- 


lish youth. It is to be hoped, too, that after 
certain squeamish prejudices are overcome, 


parents will see the propriety of putting into 
the hands of their children such admirable 
moral works as the memoirs of Iarriet Wil- 
son*, Don Juan, and other publications of 
Little and 
Moore's poems will be substituted, in schools, 
Let us hear no more of 
those literary pruners, who mangle Shak- 
speare for family readers, with as little com- 
punction, and far less taste, than a cook 
hashes a joint for a family dinner—lopping 
away all the rich parts that constitute its best 
flavour in the opinion of less fastidious peo- 
What! shall we pretend to be nicer 
than our worthy forefathers, thereby casting 
an imputation on their exquisite moral sensi- 
bility! What! shall we all turn methodists and 
puritans! shall we have no sporting parsons— 
no reverend bon-vivants—none of that canoni- 
cal scavoir vivre that so clegantly distinguishes 
aristocratical churchmen from beggarly, ple- 
Must we in future have 
no Sunday newspapers delightfully lubricrat- 
ing orthodox reviling with luscious scandal 
Shall not that facetious 


a similar tendency, and that 


for Watts’s Hymns. 


ple. 


beian sectarians! 


and broad humour? 


and dishonesty? what our doctors, but the 
luxurious living of idle and over-fed patients? 


/Could such professions exist in the atmo- 


sphere of a millenium, rarefied and purified 
from imperfection? Were one half of the 
nation to become sober to-morrow, the other 
half would become bankrupt the day after. 
Morality may be a very profit: ible subject to 
those who merely employ it for abstract spe- 
culation, but it is immorality alone that is 
profitable in practice. Once more, then, 
away with all starch-laced reform and re- 
formers! We have already too much light; 
every one is enlightened now-a-days; there- 
fore let us cl: ap an extinguisher on the lamps 
in 1 the quond: um- di ark wi uks of Vv auxh: ul. 





NECROLOGY. 
TALMA. 
Tur great Talma is dead—the pride of the 
French theatre is extinct. Equally distin- 
guished for social virtues in private, as for 
professional exertion in public life, this great 
man has for many years enjoyed a reputation 
which will long survive him. Eminent above 
his compeers, his exaltation was not marked 
with that arrogance which is too often the 
concomitant of successful genius. His abili- 
ties gained respect from all, and the favour 
of Napoleon and the countenance of the Bour- 
bons were alike tendered to this truly talented 
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lented man, who, in the scic nc e of giving cog 
pression to the passions, ar-! carrying thea. 
trical illusion to the highest degree, far snr. 
passed LeXain and Garrick. When Tal 

was about ten years old, and was enterins. 
college, he first felt and proved his vocation 
to be the drama. The instructions of the 
most learned and judicious masters were 
lost on him. lis first debut, in a French 
scene, was in 1787. The co: nmencen.: ent of 
his profession is thus spoken of :— He hag 
succeeded in tragedy and come dy. Besides 
his other natur iral endowments, he has an 
agreeable figure, a voice at once sonoroys 
and audible, wi ith a pure and distinct enun. 
ciation. He feels the harmony of versifica- 
tion, and can communicate such feelin: gs to 
others. THlis deportment is simple, his ar- 
tion natural. He is always in good taste. 
and has no mannerism, being an imitator of 
no actor, but using his own discretion and 
abilities.’ Talma was peculiarly distinguished 
in the part of Seile. He was passionately 
fond of the theatre, and had a great ambition 
to extend the limits of a profession to whic! 
he was about to become so great an orna- 
ment. Being on the most intimate terms 
with literary men, the most celebrated painters 
aud sculptors of the day, he resolve 7 in the 
very commencement of his ears ‘er, to effect a 
revolution in the costume of the stage, which 
had been scarcely commenced by Lekain and 
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original, Mrs. Ramsbottom, be permitted to | man. [Tis loss will long be severely felt in | Madame Clairon, according to the advice of by M. Ca: 
edify us on the Sabbath day with her exqui- | the theatrical circles of Paris, and a consider- | Marmontel. In despite, the: sfore, of Gothic neared in 
site double-entendres? Away with such | able time may elapse before the vacuum oc- | usages, which are sometimes as powerful in she inate 
starch-laced impertinence—with such cant- | casioned by his death will be filled up. the theatre as in the great world, and to the ers, by so 





great scandal of the old people accustomed 
to French tragedy, Talma, who lad gained 


some confidence in the tragedy of Brutus, 


His dissolution, which took place on Thurs. 
day the 19th inst., had long been anticipated ; 
it was known that his malady would terminate 


ing hypocrisy, which is neither more nor less 
than a conspiracy against all our freedom, 
under the pretence ‘of a regard for public 
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morals! low are swindlers and pickpock- | fatally; and the clergy, as well as the less | had the courage to appear in a veritable Ro- creat tale1 
ets to exist, if we put down gaming-houses, | religious part of the public, looked forward | man toga From that moment may be dated meridian. 
horse-racing, the Fives’ Court, and fairs? The | to the crisis with considerable anxiety. The | the gre ‘at inti: icy that has existed between Rome as 
unfortunate people would be reduced to the | laws of the Roman Catholic church forbid | the most distinguished actor of the present ture induc 
sad necessity of—working! Shall we exclude | that the body of any player shall be permit-{ day and the greatest painter of the French - tothe latt 
from our theatres the crowd of unfortunates | ted to approach their altars, and the indigna- | school. They both advanced the science in works are 
who, kindly forgetting their own sorrows, | tion of the populace at this over-sanctity had | which they were respectively so eminent, by At Cagli: 
with a more than philosophic fortitude con-| in one instance induced them ¢o force the | the most simple, nataral, and correct repre- Count de 
tribute to the solace of the public? How ex-| doors of a church, that a departed hero of | sentations. He was for a long time, owing the Due ¢ 
ceedingly inhuman! Shall not interesting | the stage might receive the henefit of their | to absurd regulations, condemned to play death, wh 
actresses be permitted to amuse the town | prayers within the consecrated edifice. To { parts unworthy of him, and it was to Che- cclerated 
with their amours, when, like martyrs to the | avoid a similar occurrence, a euré had waited | mer he was indebted for being brought into the manus 
public cause, generously sacrificing theirown | upon Talma, to reconcile him to the esta- | a more favourable light. Every one knows Emanuel. 
reputations with an heroic self-devotion, wor- | blished religion, but was refused admittance. | his success in Charles the Ninth; but his <unainaaes 
thy of our gratitude, they furnish so much | In consequence, the Archbishop of Paris also | triumph in this character brings to mind th OR 
delightful gossip to the public? Forbid it, | called, but was not allowed to see him: and | persecutions to which he was subjected from — 
gratitude ! he continued to leave his card daily. Talma ; the jealousy excited against him. We shall foi re 
The reforming system will never do: ra-j; brought up his children as Protestants; and, | not mention the long list of characters in ARM, C 
ther let Bartholomew Fair be held twelve | according to his will, his body was to be | which he excelled ; the first he became no- ru 
times within the year; let the number of gin- | taken direct to the cemetery of Pere la Chaise, | torious in was Charles the Ninth, the last ”~ the 
hans an he of. | : ' ee 2 Saas aS, Fee ae ee S Shi 
shops be increased—they will help the defi- | and thus all cause for the anticipated religious | Charles the Sixth. ; mae 
ciency of the revenue. Short-sighted politi- | dispute was avoided. The Courrier Francais ‘It was said by the old flatterers of Napo- edad 
cians! would you extirpate immorality root | furnishes us with the following memoir:— leon—who are his greatest detractors since U pis 
and branch? would you have every one so- ‘Francis Joseph Talma was born in Paris, | his fall, that Talma did not teach him how y ely 
ber and economic? Alas! how ill do you | not in 1766, as some biographers have erro- | to bear the insignia of his power with dig Shall 4 
understand the real interests of the country! | neously stated, but in 1760. He was taken | nity. He, however, lived in habits of I~ —— 
for what supports half our trade and com-} to England when very young, but soon re- | timacy with that great man, who ne sad Shall th 
merce but private extravagance and dissipa~ turned to France, where he completed his | suffered talent, in whatever state ot lite on Be fe 
el iia ‘studies. This circumstance has given rise to | found it, to go without its reward. We leave ee 
and streets through which the company might | claim on the part of the English newspa- | to others 6 part of describing the sublimity _ se 
pass on their return home from the gardens.’ | ° hicl bl f his c} ve shall merely Postsin 
Let the managers of our theatres take the hint. | P€ rs, which is honourable to the memory of } of his character as an actor; we <i re ation Rise, C 
* The publisher's own encomium on the | the illustrious countryman whom we how | Say that his priv: ate life merited the att pete Arm, 
moral worth of this work, renders any praise of | de plore. These journals claim for Great and respect of wuse numerous friends W! he - On, in: 
ours quite superfluous. ‘Britain the honour of giving birth to a ta- | his death has plunged into the deepest sv! On. i 
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ow. The frankness of his disposition, the 
excitement with which, even in an advanced 
he spoke of the study to which he had 
: Cod his life, and on some occasions the 
almost infantine simplicity of his manners, 
ew an inexpressible charm around his ac- 
( TT ail It is me anc} holy to think, 
that had he followed the advice given him by 
4 — at Havre, the progress of that 
malady to which he fell a victim might have 


been arrested. H{e preserved his strength of 


a till the last. 
‘Talma published some excellent observa- 


tions on the stage last year. It was by him 
that the celebrated Spanish tragedian Maiquez 
was taught, who gained himself such credit 
in his own country, as the fruit of his studies 
ind observations at Paris.’ 

The l'rench papers occupy a considerable 

ortion of their columns in describing Tal- 
ma’s funeral, and reporting the speeches 
made over his grave by his colleague, Lafon, 
and by the two tragic writers, M. Jouy and 
Arnault, on whose works the deceased had 
conferred such scenic popularity. The fune- 
ral train proceeded directly to Pere la Chaise 
from the house of the actor, according to the 
desire expressed by him on his death-bed, 
without knocking at the door, or advancing 
to the altar of any church to hear the prayers 
fue the dead. It was attended by several li- 
terary men, by several writers of tragedies, 
by M. Cassimir Perrier, the banker, who ap- 
peared in the carriage with Talma’s sons, by 
tlie carriages of some of the female perform- 


ets, by some deputies, and by about 4000 or | Their's was the cause it dignified so much, 


5000 persons, chiefly young men, 





M.Testa, a native of Turin—a sculptor of 
creat talent, has lately died in that city, in the 
neridian of life. Ie originally studied at 
Nome as a painter, but his genius for sculp- 
ture induced him to apply himself exclusively 
to the latter art. Among his most esteemed 
works area Cupid, a Leda, and a Perseus. 
At Cagliari, he executed a monument to 
Count de Mauvenne, and at Sessari that of 
the Due de Montferrato. At the time of his 
death, which was supposed to have been ac- 

élerated by chagrin, he was employed upon 
the mausoleum of the late king, Charles 
I, manuel, of Sardinia. 
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ORIGINAL POZITRY. 
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CHIVALRY OF CHRISTENDOM. 


ARM, Christian chiv: ilry, your ranks, 
For the Moslems are abroad 3; 
And their damning hatred of the Franks 
Is shown in their battled horde. 
Their galleys ride the waves— 
Their armaments are la inded ; 
Up, or the Greeks are slaves, 
Arm, or your fame is branded. 
Shall this antique land be bound 
Once more with Turkish chain ; 
Shail the free heart, newly found, 
Be fettered fresh again ? 
From her peril now she calls, 
Ree ‘king with her yore 3 
Ri sey € Oristians, from your hails, 
Arm, aud gain ber shore. 
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AND WEEKLY REVIEW. 


And the movement of that hour 
Shall be a glorious sight. 

What! were you born to sleep 
Your time of life away, 

To smile, whilst others weep, 
More dastard far than they ? 

Up with your cry of war, 
Advance your pennons high 5 

And the turban and the scimetar 
Before your helms shall fly. 


On, for your honoured name, 
On, for your chivalry, 

On, for your ancestors’ fame, 
On, and the Greeks are free! 


Oct. 20, 1826. 3.3.0. 
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SONNET 
TO JONATHAN OLDWORTHY, ESQ. 

Some will be found ready to receive ‘ dear 
old Jonathan” with that quick cutting of the 
leaf, that eager turning to the page, which in- 
dicates kindly recognition, and shakes the hand 
with a favorite correspondent, till his fingers 
tingle, and his very heart vibrates to the touch.” 
— Literary Chronicle, Sept. 30. 





No vain anticipation'—many an eye 
Sparkled with p!easure as it met thy name ; 
Hearts throbbed, and eager hands shook, hastily 
Grasping the page that gave thy thonglits to 
fume : 
For Memory’s spell was on them 5;—well they 
knew 
The master-spirit,—although absent long, 
Oft liad they courted scenes that spirit drew 
In other days,—a rich and varied throng. 


' Life and its mysteries were in every touch 


Of that fine spirit; Reason, Virtue, Truth,— 
With skill of age, and ardent strength of 
youth. 
And, therefore, ‘dear old Jonathan,’ we strain 
Glad grateful eyes at sight of thee again. 








Oct. 13th, 1826. A.D. 
THE DRAMA, 
AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, 
Covext Garpen. — Pocock’s opera, 


fonnded on Scott’s romance of Peveril of the 
Peak, was produced for public approbation 
on Saturday night last. From the time taken 
up in the action of the original work, and the 
many discursive ranges of adventure, which 
with all his wonted tact, could 
not sufficiently coalesce, this subject was not 
an easv one to dramatise. There are other 
themes from the same pen which would have 
afforded a more decided and concentrated 
interest. Mr. Pocock has not been happy in 
his adaptation, and nothing but a previous 
perusal of the original work “could have made 
the plot in any degree understood. The early 
introduction of F enella, (that happy creation 
of Scott’s,) as an attendant on the Countess 
of Derby whilst seeking protection from Sir 
Geoffrey, is in bad taste; aud the mysterious 
agency ‘she exhibits in the Isle of Man, is to- 
tally and injudiciously left out. Nor is the 
making of Major Bridgnorth the father of 
Fenella an alteration for the better. Gan- 
lesse, (her real parent,) whose disguises and 
plottings envage so deeply the attention of 
he reader, would have been a part in the 
drama capable of relieving the dull monotony 
of many others. The supper at the inn, 
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where Julian is robbed of his credentials, his 
mistress, &c., we consider 2n incident capa- 
ble of great dramatic effect; this was unac- 
countably made no use of, nor this master- 


spirit of intrigue introduced at all. Julian, 
with whom we were never particularly 
pleased, is, in the opera, robbed of all his 


interest, and converted into a singing auto- 
maton, unworthy the attention either of 
Bridgnorth’s daughter or of the audience. 
Nor is the character of Alice amended; we 
were wont to admire, (as far as we can ad- 
mire,) her puritanical demeanour; and the 
force of love, struggling in such a heart, was 
finely exemplified in the sweet half-confes- 
sions of affection, drawn from her by the pre 
sence of a lover and the fate of untoward cir 
cumstances. Her namesake of Covent Gar- 
den is a variation incompatible with daty, 
education, and habit; and in some measure 
disgusting, by the development of a flippancy 
unnatural and absurd. Nor is Sir Geoiirey 
without his defects; instead of a consistent 
mode of speech, belonging to an old and 
hearty cavalier of Charles the Second’s time, 
we have modern and vulgar jests put into his 
mouth, to which even the jolly utterance of 
I’awcett could not reconcile us. Topham, 
the rigid and severe parliamentary officer, of 
whom all culprits stood in dread, is com- 
pletely burlesqued, and the Peverils, father 
and son, are taken into custody by one who, 
according to the present mode, is more fitted 
to be retained as a jester than an official de- 
legate. The only character preserved with 
some degree of talent, and well enacted by 
Mr. Warde, was that of Major Bridgnorth. 
We would wish to his fine euunciation Mr. 
Warde would add more variety of tone;—as 
it is, he is somewhat monotonous. We are 
thus lengthy, because we wish to be honest, 
and are well aware, that many of these de- 
fects, with a little attention, might have been 
avoided, and more decided success given to 
the whole. 

The music, by Mr. Horn, (with whose 
songs the town is well acquainted,) is very 
creditable to his abilities. We believe this is 
his first attempt to produce an entire opera, 
and we congratulate him on the result. 
There are many pleasing passages, evincing 
considerable talent; and several melodies are 
Interspersed through the whole, which bid 
fair to become favourites. Some portions 
are but common-place, and none very ori- 
ginal; but there is no aiming at extraordi- 
nary ‘effects, nor stretching after scientific 
combinations, which in the hands of more 
experienced musicians have often failed. The 
Overture was rather too noisy and harsh; the 
introduction of a drum accompaniment re- 
quires care, which Mr. Horn, in more than 
one instance, seems to have lost sightof. The 
happiest vocal efforts were in the concerted 
piece. The opening chorus was good, but 
the glee in the second act, ‘Troul, troul, the 
bonny brown bowl,’ was in fine style, and 
honoured with a repetition. Miss Paton, as 
Alice Bridgnorth, sung and acted in a mar- 
ner calculated to extend her former fame; 
two of her songs were encored,—the one end- 
ing with ‘sweet melody’ was received with 
rapture; nor did the lively air, * Oh, I never 
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will marry a Puritan lad,’ (rather too playful 
for Alice,) prove unsuccessful: such was the 
exquisite archness of tone with which it was 
given, that many of the audience seemed dis- 
posed to hear it a third time. We noticed 
one totally-false run, which was evidently 
meant by Miss Paton to be a chromatic one 
—this from her we never heard before. Sa- 
pio, (Julian,) was completely ‘ at fault ;’ his 
voice was evidently affected by a severe 
hoarseness, yet this did not prevent him, as 
usual, from taking great liberty with the 
verse of his songs: when will this gentleman 
cease to sacrifice sense to sound. Terry, 
Isaacs, &c., filled up the musical vacuum 
with advantage, and as miners, keepers, &c., 
made their parts effective. Having thus dis- 
charged the melodists, (as a friend of ours 
affectedly calls them,) we will bestow our at- 
tention on the dramatic performers. Mrs. 
Sloman, as Lady Peveril, did what little she 
had to do well; yet we caution her against 
affectation,—’tis the besetting sin of the pro- 
fession, and ought the more to be guarded 
against. Nature needs no such innovation 
of art; to be natural is to be chaste,—to be 
chaste will ever please, and find its vantage 
ground. We trust our hint will not be 
thrown away; a little care will remedy this 
fault, and make present excellencies more ex- 
alted. Mrs. Faucit’s Countess of Derby was 
dignified enough, but we could not discover 
that gallant, yet haughty bearing, which dis- 
tinguished the defender of Lathom Louse and 
the Isle of Man: this was, however, more 
the fault of the author than of the actress. 
Fenella had for its representative Miss M. 
Glover; her dumb action was in good keep- 
ing, and in the scene where Julian discovers 
her affection, she was at once natural and 
graceful; nor was her exit with her father less 


‘ e ‘ 
so: we considers her's a performance of much | 


promise. Fawcett, as the gallant old cava- 
lier, infused as much spirit into the part as it 
was capable of, but we think the stage-ma- 
nager ought not to have set so sad an exam- 
ple as to need the prompter every third mi- 
nute. Thisis not a little faulty, Sir Geoffrey ; 
we expected better things from you. Blanch- 
ard’s Whittaker, (evidently taken from Smith's 
Brambletye House.) was a merry perform- 
ance, with rather too much of grotesque 
thrown into it, as was likewise the case with 
Deborah Debbitch, (Mrs. Gibbs,) who ex- 
torted more than one laugh from the audi- 
ence by her almost indelicate postures. 
Serle’s Charles the Second was as imbecile as 
if that thoughtless monarch had himself revi- 
sited the nation which he disgraced. The 
Duke of Ormond, ditto. But Buckingham 
could not have fallen into worse hands: 
Power, as his witty grace, was truly ridi- 


culous ; coarse, awkward, and extravagant, | 


he apneared completely outré. Surely the 
establishment is out at elbows, when to bad 
actors must succeed worse; this augurs ei- 
ther meagreness of taste or poverty of means. 
With considerable weariness the audience 
good-humouredly sat out the performance 
till, (before the whole assembled court,) the 
finale commenced, with the truly appropriate 


air of ‘Cherry Ripe;’ this was only ending | assurances of support to prevent all sail 
many incongruities with another, and proved | bility of loss. 
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nearly the damnation of the piece. Such a 
self-compliment to the vanity of Mr. Horn, | 
received, as it deserved, proper chastisement; | 
and had it not been for the silvery tones of | 
Miss Paton in a solo. we doubt whether Pe- | 
vertl of the Peak would have had his beacon 
ignited again. The scenery was very mag- | 
nificent. The distant view of Martindale 
Castle, at sunset, from Whittaker’s Lodge, 
the approach of night, the appearance of the 


with the ignition of the fire on the topmost 
turret, ‘ Peveril’s polar-star,” was truly beau- 
tiful and unique. The opera was given out 
for repetition, amid considerable applause 
mingled with many dissentient voices. 





Liston has returned to the Haymarket, 
and Paul Pry with other favourite charac- 
ters of this eminent comedian have resumed 
their powerful attraction. 

Wednesday being the county-day for Mid- 
dlesex, the places of public amusement came 
under review of a full bench of magistrates, 
The Adelphi Theatre was re-liceused without | 
objection. Mr. Dunn, the proprietor of the 
late East London (or Royalty) Theatre, ap- 
plied for a license to a new theatre, which he 
proposed to build in Cannon Street Road, 
Whitechapel. The magistrates made no ob- 
jection to the principle of the application, but 
they were divided in opinion, upon the pow- 
er they possessed—the words of the act are } 
‘house or place,’ and the majority of the 
magistrates, thirteen to six, agreed that 
place,’ meant a building of some kind. and 
not merely the scite of a building. White- 
Conduit House (the New Vauxhall, as it has 
been called,) had its license renewed, upon 
condition that they should confine their mu- 
sic to their assembly-room, discontinue the 
fire-works, and close their amusements by 
half-past eleven. These restrictions were or- 
dered upon the solicitation of the neighbour- 
hood to whom the late revels had become a 
complete nuisance. An application was also 
made to license a room for music at the Gun 
Tavern Gardens, Pimlico, which was refused, 
on the ground, that if once granted, and 
found to be productive of evil, it would be | 
considered a violation of private property to | 
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LITERATURE AND SCIENCE. 


Miss Mitford, author of Our Village, has 
written a tragedy, now in rehearsal at Covent 
Garden, entitled the Foscari. A new farce 
is also in preparation atthe same house, from 
the French, called Returned Killed. 

The lovers of natural history will have 
pleasure in hearing that Ornithologia, or the 
Birds, a Poem, in two parts, with an intro- 
duction to their natural history, by James 
Jennings, author of Observations on the Dia- 
lects of the West of England, &c., is quite 
ready for the press. The undertaking is ho- 
noured with the names of many distinguished 
subscribers, among them, the author of Lalla 
Rookh, but diffidence keeps Mr. Jennings 
from printing, till he has received sufficient 
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On dit that the King’s Theatre wij] be 
opened in the beginning of December, under 
the old management; that M. D'Exgville ig 
to be ballet-master, and Bochsa director ¢; 
music! Birds of a feather do not always 
flock together. Circumstances often coy). 


green-rooms. Mesdames Pasta and Brocard 


are both engaged. 

HI. Grattan, Esq. M.P., by his Marriage 
with Miss Mary O’Kelly Harvey, succeeds 
to the proprietorship of The Dublin Free. 
man’s Journal. 

The Piedmontese Gazette of the 14t} ip- 
stant, informs us, that the government of 
Rome has published a very liberal edict, 
granting to authors, artists, and engravers 
the legal property of their own works for the 
term of their natural lives, and to their heirs 
and successors for the space of twelve years 
afterwards. 

The exterior of the building at the corner of 
Downing Street, lately erected for the New 
Council Office, is completed. The Corinth. 


| ian columns, in advance of the front and side 


of the building, are copied from those of the 
Temple of Jupiter Stator. The Council 
Chamber, in the interior, 1s a very magnif- 
cent apartment; it is placed at the westem 
extremity of the building, on the first floor, 
and reaches to the top of the edifice; the 
sides of the room are ornamented with [onic 
columns, the shafts of which are executed in 
scagliola, in imitation of Sienna marble, and 
the capitals are white, in imitation of white 
marble. The ceiling is of rather a novel de- 
scription; its peculiarity consists in its being 
slightly curved, the curve being formed across 
the breadth of the apartment; it is, more- 
over, ornamented in the most splendid, and, 
at the same time, chaste manner. An ele- 
gant lantern has been placed in the centre, 
which, in conjunction with the windows at 
the sides of the room, afiord abund ince of 
light. Upon the whole, this is one of the 
finest rooms the metropolis can, at present, 
boast of, and is well suited to the dignity 
which is attached to his Majesty's privy coun- 
cil, who will sit here to decide on appcas 
from the subordinate tribunals of the bast 
and West Indies.— Morning Chronicle. 
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THE BEE, 


OR, FACTS, FANCIES, AND RECOLLECTIONS. 
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A WOLVERHAMPTON DISCOVERY. 
Tue recent discoveries at Liverpool having 
excited to a considerable degree the public 
mind on the subject of exhumation, it may 
not be ill-timed to give the following anec- 
dote, in which the sagacity and quick-wit- 
tedness of some of the good folk of Wolver- 
hampton bear a prominent feature: it '8 
from an authentic source, and has been hand- 
ed to us by a party interested. 

A family, a few miles distant from that 
town, but well-known there, having a soB 
very lately apprenticed to a reputable sur 
geon in London, had occasion to send him 
a box, which by the carelessness of a set 
vant, was dropped in the street at W olver- 
hampton, where it was discovered by a wo- 
wan who bore off the prize to a neighbour § 


-———_— 
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house. - 
<ircumstance, and a consultation was held as 


to what were its contents. They were on the 
joint of satisfying their curiosity, when one, 
more cautious than the rest, glanced at the 
direction. From her knowledge of the young 
gentleman's avocation, the truth—the dreaded 
truth flashed through her mind, and with a 
shudder sufficient to paralize the whole as- 
cemblage, she exclaimed, ‘ "Tis a dead child 
sent for dissection !” The others, as is usu- 
ally the case when all are ignorant, confirmed 
this startling assertion, and the decision was 

ronounced in much less time than we have 
taken in narrating it. In a few minutes, the 
whole neighbourhood was aroused. Laments 
and wailings, intermingled with imprecations, 
were heard around, and a constable was sum- 
moned to open the box; with a face longer 
than this article, he commenced his awful 
task. Silence was on each tongue, solemnity 
sat on each visage as his palsied hand lifted 
up the lid, when, as was anticipated by all, 
a stained napkin met their view—their sur- 
mises were realised—the discoloration of the 
envelope proceeded from clots of the poor 
inmmocent’s blood! the evidence was too ter- 

rifying to be further gone into, and the lid 
was shut down amid the horrors of the many, 
who declared the stench was intolerable. 
‘Take it to the workhouse,’ was the general 
ery. The constable obeyed the call, and 
holding it at arm’s length, with averted face to 
escape the effluvia, headed the awful proces- 
sion, and proceeded onward, followed by 
half the population of the town. Happily an 
idea occurred to the constable, whether it 
would not be most proper to have it first 
inspected by the parish surgeon. The sug- 
gestion met with applause, and to the doc- 
tor’s house the dreaded box was carried. 
The man of physic having been disturbed by 
a professional call during the night, had re- 
tired to seek ‘downy nature’s sweet restorer.’ 
Alas! no rest for him: the servant was pe- 
remptorily ordered to awake his master, and 
down stairs the parochial Esculapius hurried, 
hardly dressed. To him the dreadful disco- 
very was imparted, and the box, attended by 
all who could get into the house, was taken 
to the surgery. Less squeamish than the 
constable, the operator immediately removed 
the lid, daringly put aside the napkin, and 
disclosed to the astonished spectators a fine 
pudding! the plums and richness of which 
had given the cloth its frightful hue. The feel- 
ing of detestation was suddenly changed to a 
desire of tasting, but no—the box was de- 
livered to the custody of a reverend gentle- 
man, an inhabitant of the town, who duly nail- 
ed, corded, and forwarded it, by coach, to 

ndon, at which place it eventually arrived 
where it was cut up, as most such subjects are, 

With the utmost avidity. 

An elegant shooting gallery, precisely upon 
the French system, twenty-one paces in length, 
‘S opened in the Haymarket, where, by prac- 
lice, gentlemen may become well-qualified 
to settle points of honour, in the most decisive 
and creditable manner. It would be a great 
“commendation for mercy, in a trial for mur- 


der, to be proved an expert member of this 
gallery, 


Other gossips were informed of the | 





After a month’s deliberation, Charles the 
Tenth determined that his dignity would not 
be compromised by allowing Mr. Canning 
to dine with him; this memorable dinner 
took place on the 20th instant; and on the 
2ist, the coincidence is remarkable, Sir 
Walter Scott, by special invitation, dined 
with his Majesty, George the Fourth, in 
Windsor Castle. 

The fashionable world will not visit Vaux- 
hall till twelve o’clock, eleven is too early! it 
might, therefore, be a boon to juven.le soci- 
ety, if the managers of our theatres, in the 
holiday season, would allow the pantomimes 
to precede the more serious part of the per- 
formance, and enable children to follow 
maxims of health, which adults are wise 
enough to believe unworthy of consideration. 

At a late musical festival, Braham was 
asked what he thought of a certain vocalist : 
‘Qh,’ said he, ‘he is certainly a chaste 
singer !’—‘ And pray,’ said his friend, ‘ what 
do you mean by a chaste singer.’—* Why, I 
mean,’ replied Braham, ‘ one that never ra- 
vished an audience.’ 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


INTERNATIONAL Drama, and Specimens of Ita- 
lian Poetry, No. 2, in our next. 

The subject on which M. has exercised his 
pleasing talents, is not well chosen. 

Clara Conway, the Forlorn Hope, and a 
Dream of Turtle are waste paper. 

The Tear, by R. M, will not suit the poet- 
ical department of The Literary Chronicle. 

Nuge Antique in an early number. 





Works just published :—Notes on Germany, 8vo. 
12s.—Walker’s Specimens of English Poetry, 9s.—Gur 

ney’s Essays on Christianity, 6s.— Rossun’s House- 
keeper, 2s.—The Exile, by Rattray, a poem, 6s,—Mar- 
tinet’s Manual of Pathology, 6s.—Stanley’s Manual of 
Anatomy, 9s.—Thoughts on Domestic Education, by a 
Mother, 9s.—Scott’s Key to the Hebrew Pentateuch, 
16s.—Livsli, a Swiss Tale, 6s.—Walker's Specimens of 
English Prose, 9s. 








IES 


THE LITERARY SOUVENIR FOR 1827. 
Early in November will be published, price 12s, 
HE LITERARY SOUVENIR; or, 
CABINET of POETRY and ROMANCE, for 
1827. Edited by ALARIC A. WATTS. 

This volume will be found to contain nearly one hun- 
dred original articles, in prose and verse, contributed 
expressly for its pages, by a very large —-, of 
the most popular writers of the day, including—Robert 
Southey, Esq., Poet Laureate —Thomas Campbell, Esq. 
—The Author of Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. 
—S. T. Coleridge, Esq —Washington Irving, Esq — 
James Montgomery, Esq.—Mrs. Hemans.—Barry Corn- 
wall_—William Roscoe, Esq. — Miss Landon. — John 
Galt, Esq.—Allan Cunningham, Exq—Tbe Rev. W. 








| Lisle Bowles.—Miss Mitford —J. H. Wiffeo, Esq— 


James Hogg, the Ettric Shepherd.—Miss Benger.— 
John Bowring, Esq—The Right Hon. Lord Francis 
Leveson Gower.—Miss Jane Porter.—William Sothe- 
by, Esq —Heury Neele, Esq.—Jobn Clare, the North- 
awptoushire Peasant.— The Rev, Thomas Dale.—Ho- 





race Smith, Esq—The Author of Gilbert Earle —T. 
Crofton Croker, Esq.—Miss A. M. Porter —The Right 
Hon. Lord Porchester—Martin Archer Shee. Esq., 
R. A—The Author of To-Day in Ireland —William 
and Mary Howitt —The Rev. Prancis Hodgsou.—The 
Author of Selitary Hours.—The Author of Mansie 
Wauch's Autobiography —Edwin Atherstone, 7 _- 
Hartley Coleridge, Esq.—Dr, Diate.—Miss Holford.— 
The Author of the Lollards —Thomas Hood, Esq., one 
of the Authors of Odes and Addresses to Great People. 
—Josiah Conder, —The Author of London in the 
Olden Time.—J S. Buckingham, Esq.—The Rev. R. 
| Nero Hon. and Rev. Henry Howard.—N. T. 

arrington.—The Author of the Lovers’ Quarrel. — Vrs. 
Charles Gore.—Cornelius Webbe. — James Emerson, 
Esq —John Malcolm, Esq.—Arthur Brooke, —Mrs. 
C. B. Wilson —James Bird, Esq.—Alexander lfour. 
—C. B. Sheridan, Esq —The Rev. E. Barvard.—G. PB. 
Richardson, Esq.—Alaric A. Watts, &c.— Also, anpub- 
lished MSS. of the late Lord Byron, H. Kirke White, 
and Dr. Langhorne. 

The Embellishments (twelve in number,) consist of 
splendid Line Engravings on Steel, by Messrs. Heath, 
Robinson, Rolls, Romney, Finden, Engleheart, Robert 
Wallace, Mitchell, Humphreys, &c., after designs paint- 
ed in some instances expressly for the work, and in 
others selected from celebrated pictures never before 
engraved, in the possession of various distinguished 
collectors, by Messrs. Howard, Newton, Farrier, Tur- 
ner, Eastlake, Green, Martin, West, Corbould, &c. 
Among these subjects is the last and most authentic 
Portrait of Lord Byron, painted by Mr. W. E. West, 
in Italy, in 1822; the well known Girl ina Florentine 
Costume, by Howard; and a Study of a Spanish Girl 
playing on a Guitar, by Newton. 

From the above enumeration, it will be seen that the 
Literary Souvenir for 1827 will greatly exceed in iute- 
rest (both as it regards its literary and xraphic contents) 
either of its predecessors, 

*,.* A limited number of copies, on a larger size, 
with proofs of the plates on India paper, has been struck 
off, as also a few separate sets of the engravings. which 
can only be insured by an early application tu the pube 
lishers. 

Londou: Longman. Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green; 
and John Andrews, 167, New Boad Street. 


A NEW SCHOOL BOOK. 
November 4, will be published, handsomely printed in 
a new bold type on fine paper, and neatly bound, 
price ls. Gd. 


UY’S NEW BRITISH EXPOSITOR ; 

or, Sequel to his NEW BRITISH SPELLING 
BOOK ; containing an Alphabetical collection of the 
most useful, usual, and proper words in the English 
Language: the whole divided, and properly accented, 
and the meaning given according to the purest defi- 
nitions. To which are added useful Tables, viz — 
Words Accented differently when used as different 
Parts of Speech —usual Latin Phrases Explained— 
usual French Phrases Englished—Abbreviations with 
their Latin and English Meanings—Explavations of 
the Names of the Mouths, Weeks, and Days—Terms of 
Art and Science Explained; also Examples of Syno- 
nymous Words properly explained. The whole caleu- 
lated for the use of Schools and Families. 

By JOSEPH GUY, 

Formerly of the Royal Military College, and Author 
of the very popular Schoo] Works enumerated below, 
all published by 

Baldwin, Cradock, and Jone Paternoster Row, London. 
1. GUY'S NEW BRITISH PRIMER. Tenth Edi- 

tion, half-bound, price only 6d. 

2. GUY'S BRITISH SPELLING BOOK. The 
Twenty-fifth Edition, with a fine Steel Plate Frontis- 
piece, richly engraved Ly Warren; and all the Cuts 
re-epgraved from new Designs, price Is 6d bound. 

3. GUY'S NEW BRITISH READER, with 17 
Wood Cuts. Fifth Edition, price 3s 6d. bound. 

4. GUY'S SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. Price 3s. 
bound. Tenth Edition, with Seveu Maps.—A Key to 
Ditto, Is. 6d. 

5. GUY'S ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY, fami- 
liarly Explaining the general Phenomena of the Hea- 
venly Bodies, &c. Second Editicn, with 18 fine Cop- 
per Plates. price 5s. bound. . 

6. GUY'S POCKET CYCLOPZEDIA. Eighth Edi- 
tion, price 8s. bound. 

7. GUY'S CHART of GENERAL HISTORY, ona 
large sheet, coloured, Fourth Edition, price 7s 

8. GUY'S SCHOOL CYPHERING BOOK, on fine 
post writing paper, and new script types. Fifth Edi- 
tion, price 3s. 6d. half-bound.—KEY to Ditto, 6d. 

9. GUY'S TUTOR'S ASSISTANT; or, Complete 
SCHOLAR’'S ARITHMETIC, with the New Weights 
aud Measures. Fourth Edition, price only 2s. bound 
and lettered. 

10. A KEY tothe Arithmetic, with Solutions of the 
Questions given at length, and in the most approved 
school form of working, with Numerous Examining 
Soaees added. Price 4s. Gd. bound in blue and let- 
tered. 
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ILTON’S PARADISE LOST, Ilus- 
trated by J MARTIN —The Eighth Part of 
this splendid work was published on Mouday, October 
2rd. The Ninth Part will be poblished on the First 
of November. and the three remaining Parts will appear 
ou each succeeding tortomit 
Septimus Prowett, 62, Paternoster Row. 





In post 8vo. price 8s. Gd. buards, 


SECOND VOLUME of OUR VIL- 
LAGE: Sketches of Rural Character and Scenery. 
By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD 
Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane. 
Also may be had, 
The First Volume of Our Village; Fourth Edition, 
price 7s, 6d. boards. 





In fooiscap Srv. with Portrait aud Vignette, price 6s. 
boards, 
IFESLI: a Swiss Tale By H. CLAU- 
REN. Translated from the German, by J D Haas 
Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave Maria Lane. 


This day is published, in 1 thick vol. 12mo, 6s. 6d 
boards, or 7s, bound, 

OUVEAU COURS de LITTERA- 
it TURE, ou Répertoire des Chefs. d°Ceuvre de Cor- 
neille, Racine, Voltaire, Molrére. La Fontaine, &c. 

Par C.P. BOUQUET, | 
Professeur de Langue Francaise a I’ Académie d' Edim- 
bourg. 
Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; and Geo. 
B. Whittaker, London. 





In one large and closely-printed volume, 8vo. price 15s. 
boards, 


PPE HISTORY of the INQUISITION 
of SPAIN, from the Time of its Establishment to 
the Reigu of Ferdinand VII. Compesed from the ori- 
ginal Documents of the Archives of the Supreme 
Council, and from those of subordinate Tribunals of 
the Holy Office. Albtidged and translated from the 
original Works of D JEAN ANTOINE LLORENTE, 
formerly Secretary of the Inquisition, Chancellor of the 
University of Toledo, &c, &c. 

Printed for G. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria Lane, of 
whom may be had, 


SKETCHES of PORTUGUESE LIFE, MANNFRS, 
COSTU ME, and CHARACTER; illustrated by Twenty 
Coloured Engravings, illustrative of the Custams of the 
Country, particularly of the Religious Ceremouies, 
etched by the Author. In 8vo. price 16s extra boards, 





ALMANACKS FOR THE YEAR 1827. 
Published by the Company of Stationers. 


PreHiikE BOOKSELLERS, COUNTRY- 

DEALERS, and PUBLIC in generil, are re- 
spectfully iuformed, the usual Variety of Almanacks for 
the ensuing Year will be ready for delivery at Station- 
ers’ Hall, on Tuesday, the 2ist day of November. 

N.B. Country Shopkeepers, Hawkers, and Retailers, 
may be sapere at Stationers’ Hall at the ssme Price 
as the London Booksellers, for ready Money, or good 
Bills at a Month. No Orders executed under Ten 
Pounds; and no bound Almanacks or Pocket Books 
will be sent. 

In order to prevent the many Complaints of not re- 
céiving the Almanacks immediately after Publication, 
it is requested that Orders be sent on or before the 10th 
of November. 

Almanacks unsold must be returned by the 16th of 
February, carriage paid, after which time the Value of 
the Stamps only can be allowed. 

*.* Hints for future Improvement in any of the Al- 
manacks will be thankfully received. 





This day is published, price 12s. by R. Ackermann, 
101, Strand, and to be had of all the Booksellers in 
the United Kingdom, 


FORGET ME NOT, a Christmas and 
New-Year's Present for 1827. 


This new volume is enriched with Ninety Poems and 
Prose Articles, which, with a few trifling exceptions, 
were written expressly for the work, and communicated 
by the authors themselves. Among these are, the Rev. 
George Croly, Delta, author of ‘ The Legend of Gene- 
vieve,’ Rev. R. Polwhele, J. Bowring, Esq. Rev. W. L 
Bowles, Henry Neele, Esq. Rev. W. B. Clarke, Rev. 
Dr. Booker, Bernard Barton, Esq. D. L. Richardson, 
Esq. James Kenny, Esq D. Lyndsay, Esq UH. Brand- 
reth, jun. Esq Rev. G. Woodley, J. Bird, Esq. A. Bal- 
four, Esq. the authors of ‘ The Duke of Mantua’ and 
* Chronicles of London Bridge ;| Mrs. Hemans, Miss 
Landun, Miss Mitford, Miss Benger, Mi-~s Emma Ro- 
berts, Mrs. C B. Wilson. Mrs. Bowdich, Mrs Grant of 
Laggan, the late Mrs. Piozzi, kc. &c. The graphic 
Embellishments consist of Thirteen highly-finished 
Eugravings ov Steel, »y Heath, the Findens, Le Keux, 
Warren, Freebairn, aud Smart, after original Designs 
Dy Westalil, Corbould, Fradelle, Owen, Prout, Hills, 
Porter, and an Enibossed Inscription- Plate. 


This day is published, the REPOSITORY of ARTS: 
LITERATURE, FASHIONS, &c. No XLVIL. price 4s. 
—Each Number of this elegant Miscellany, printed in 
royal 8vo. and containing four sheets of interestlog 
Letter-Press, is embellished with coloured Views of 
Country Seats, Plates representing the latest Fashions 
for Ladies’ Costume, Furniture, &e &ce. ‘ 











On the Sst will be published, 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MA- 
GAZINE, No. CXIX. for November 1526. 
Contents —I. A Glance over Selby's Ornithology.— 
Il. Fact and Fiction —II. Books and Bantlings.—IV. 
Political History of India —V A Philistine in the Coal. 
hole; from Mansie Wauch's Autobiography — VI. 
Greece. No. 2—VII. Gallery of the German Prose 
Classics. By the English Opiom-Eater. No. 1. Les- 
sing’s Laocoon —VIII. [inpressment of Seamen —1X. 
The Bachelor's Beat. No. 1—X. Noctes Ambrosiane. 
No 29. 
Priuted for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, Strand, London. 





VERBATIM REPORT of the TRIAL for LIBEL 
BUCKINGHAM versus BANKES. 


On the Ist of November, price 5s. to be had of all Book- 
sellers, 


N?: XXXV. of THE ORTENTAL HE- 
1 RALD will contain, among other Original Articles, 
State of Society and Cendition of the People in India 
—Excursions in Switzerland—State of the Cape of 
Good Hope—Journey through France and Italy —Com- 
meree between Russia and Persia—Relief fur Distress 
in Ireland; Corn Laws; and Emigratton—Sir Charles 
D'Oyly’s Views of Dacca—Law of Libel—Bhurtpore— 
Voyage from Asia Minor to Egypt—Government Func- 
tionaries at Bombay—Latest Intelligence from Tudia 
genetally—And a Verbatim Report of the late Trial in 
the action for Libel brought against Mr, William Joho 
Bankes. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HE FOLLOWING INTERESTING 

NEW WORKS will be published ina few days, 
by Mr. COLBURN, New Burlington Street, London, 
(removed from Conduit Street.) 


I. 

The TOR UILL. By the Author of Brambletye 
House. 3 vols pest 8vo. 

‘Oh! what was love made for, if "tis not the same 
Thro’ joy aud thro’ torments, thro’ glory and sliame? 
I know not, I ask not, if guilt’s in that heart; 
1 but kuow that I love thee, whatever thou art ! 

- Thomas Muvore. 


RECOLLECTIONS of the LIFE of JOHN 
O'KEEFE, (the celebrated Comic Dramatist.) Written 
by himself. And comprising numerous very curivus 
and original Anecdotes of distinguished persons in 
England and Ireland, from the year 1755 to the present 
time. Iu 2 vols. 8vo, with a Portrait. 


IIT. 
A SECOND SERIES of TALES of the O'HARA 
FAMILY. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


IV. 

MEMOIRS of the LIFE of MRS. SIDDONS By 
JAMES BOADEN, Esq. interspersed with Anecdotes 
of Authors and Actors, and intended as a Companion to 
the Author's Life of her Brother, Mr. Kemble. Printed 
uniformly in 2 vols. Svo. with a fine Portrait, engraved 
by Turner, trom a Picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Price 28s. y 

The YOUNG RIFLEMAN’S COMRADE, a Narra- 
tive of bis Military Adventures, Loiprisoument, and 
Shipwreck. Edited by Guethe; and printed uniformly 
with ‘ The Adventures of a Young Rifleman ;’ in 1 vol. 
post 8vo. 9s. 6d. vi 


A SECOND EDITION of the ADVENTURES of a 





i 


YOUNG RIFLEMAN. tvel 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


— 


This day is published, in 1 vol. post 8yo. price 6s, bus 


HE EXILE: a Poem. By ROBER?D 
HALDANE RATTRAY, Esq of the Civil s 
vice, Bengal. The Third Edition. - 
Londou: printed from the Calcutta Second Edition 
for Kingsbury, Parbury, and Allen, Leadenhall) Street. 


ee ee 





MORBID SENSIBILITY. 


Published by Measrs. Underwood, 32, Fleet Street 
price 5s, . 


A N ESSAY on MORBID SENSITBI- 
LITY of the Stomach and Bowels, as the efficient 
Cause of Indigestion, Nervous Irritability, Mental De 
spondency, Hvypochondriasis, &c., with an improved 
Method of Treatment. Medicinal and Dietetic. 
By JAMES JOHNSON, M.D, 
Of the Royal College of Physicians, and Physician to 
H.R U. the Duke of Clarence. 
Also, by the same Author, 4th Edition, greatly enlarged 
and improved, 

The INFLUENCE of TROPICAL CLIMATES op 
European Constitutions; to which is now added, An 
Essay vn the Diseases and Regimen of Envalids, on their 
return from Het and Unhealthy Climates N.B. This 
Essay is published separately, priee 5s. in beards. 
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Speedily will he published, by William Blackwood 
Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, Strand, London, =’ 


On the Ist, in 3 vols. 12mo. price £1. 1s. 


G ERMAN STORLES, Selected from the 
Works, of Hoffman, De la Motte, Fougué,Pichley 
Kruse, and others. By R_ P. GILLIES, Esq. ; 
If. 
(Early in November) in post Svo. 

The LAST of the LAIRDS; or, the Life aud Opi. 
nions of Malachi Mailings. Esq. of Auldbiggings By 
the Author of * Annals of the Parish,’ ‘The Enutail,’ &e. 

* What's the laird doing, Jock" 

‘Doing! what should he be doing, but sitting on his 
ain louping-on stane and glowrivg frae him !'—Sage 
Sayings of Jock the Laird’s Man. 

Hf. 
(Early in December) in 3 vols. post 8vo. 

ELIZABETH DE BRUCE. By the Author of 
* Clan-Albin.’ 

*O! good your Worship, tell it of all things; for | 
ggg delight in hearing of love stories.’—Suncho 
’auza. 








On the Ist of November will be published, price 12s, 
Ik AMULET; or, Christian-and Li- 


terary Remembrancer for the Year 1827; 
Containing about one bundred original articles in prose 
aud verse, coutributed expressly for the work by nearly 
sixty authors,—mapy of whom are among the most 
distinguished of the age,—and embellished Ly several 
splendid Engravings, from paintings by emineut British 
Artists. 

Among the Anthors who have contributed to its pages, 
are the Author of * Lights and Shadows of Scuttish 
Life ;) Miss Edgeworth ; Jas. Montgomery; the Rey. 
Robert Walsh, LL. D.; Mis. Opie; Rev. George 
Croly; W. Jerdan; Josiah Conder; Rev. W.S. Gilly; 
Mrs Hemaus; the Author of ‘May you like it, &c, 
Miss Mittord; Mrs. Hotland; Bernard Barton; Henry 
Neele; Rev. W. L. Bowles; L. E. L, Author of * The 
Tuprovisatrice,” &c.; John Bowring; Rev. F. A. Cox, 
LL D ; the Author of ‘The Labours of Idleness;’ F. 
Crofton Croker; the late Mrs. Henry Tighe, Author of 
* Psyche ;" Rev. Thomas Dale; J. P. Collier; Edw 
Atherstone; Eugenius Roche; Jolin Clare; the Au 
thor of *the Duke of Mantua;’ Rev. J Thornton; 
Rev. Heury Stebbing ; Mrs. Gilbert, &c. &c. ke. 

The volume wiil also contain twelve splendid illus: 
trations, engraved by Messrs. W. Finden, C. Rolls, C. 
Heath, E Finden, F. Engleheart, J Romney, C. Shen 
ton, W. Ensom, and H Robinson, from original patat- 
ings or drawings by H Howard, R A.; T. Stothard, 
RA; R. Westall, RA; J M. Wright; H Cor 
nes F. P. Stephanoff; R. Farrier; aud Peory Wi: 

lalus 

The volume will be elegantly bound in an engraved 
cover, with gilt edges; and the utmost care has bees 
taken to have this portion of the work executed by the 
most skilful and experienced hands; a new funt of typ 
has been cast expressly for the work ; and neither ex- 
ertion nor expeuse have been spared to render the 
volume worthy of the advanced state of literature apd 
the arts, 

London: W. Baynes and Son, and Wightman and 
Cramp. 


— 
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